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Glancing over our cumulative index In this issue two more new name 
for the past year or so, we noted that appear in FI’s list of authors: Joyec 
Fourth International has eight new Cowley and Harold Robins. Both name 


names listed among its authors. Most of 
them have been in the revolutionary 
socialist movement for years but either 
did not feel at home as writers or felt 
that something on “theory” required 
perhaps more in the way of study tha: 
they had yet achieved. How well they 
did in their first contributions to Fourth 
International can be judged by our 
readers: 

Milton Alvin wrote “Does ‘Co-Exist- 
ence’ Mean Peace?” (Fall 1954); Trent 
Hutter, “The American Motion Pictu 
Today” (Winter 1955); Frank Lovell, 
“Lessons of the Square D Strike” (Win- 
ter 1955); Lynn Marcus, “Automation — 
The New Industrial Unionism” 
1954); David Miller, “The Role of Statism 
in the Colonial World” (Fall 1954) and 
“The Character of the State in China’ 
(Winter 1955); Art Sharon, “The Op- 
position to McCarthyism” (Spring 1954): 
Myra Tanner, “Sternberg vs. Karl Marx”’ 


(Winter 1954); and Murry Weiss, “M- 
Carthyism: Key Issue in the 1954 Elec- 
tions.” 


(Winter 


are undoubtedly familiar to most of ou. 
readers — Joyce Cowley is one of th 
most popular writers of the Militant ai 
Harold Robins has carried the banner f: 
the Socialist Workers Party as a candi- 
date for various offices in the New Y« 
City municipal elections. 

Having broken the ice, Joyce Cowle 
is now preparing another study to follo 
the one on the suffragist movemer 
Dealing with the problems faced today by) 
youth in a delinquent society, it i 
scheduled for early publication. 

In the next issue we plan to com- 
memorate the memory of Leon Trotsky. 
who was assassinated 14 years ago by 


an agent of Stalin’s secret police. Thi: 
will include a review by Murry Weiss, 
editor of the Militant, of the second 


volume of Trotsky’s First Five Years of 
the Communist International. 

A highlight in the Summer issue will 
be “The Year 1923,” three absorbing 
letters in the series by James P. Can- 
non which began last year 
title 


under the 
“Letters to a Historian.’’ Comrade 





Cannon’s observations on the events and 
figures of the early years of the Ameri 
can communist movement have proved 
popular with our readers. As one of the 
founders of the movement, Canno1 

KS Wich unusual authority as an 
eyewitness and participant in the strug- 
gles that shaped the Marxist moveme 
of today in the United States. For youn; 
socialists striving for an ins ght into th: 
problems of leadership, the entire serie 
is must reading, and we particularly) 
recommend the next instal.ment. 

Also ready for publication is a study 
of the African peoples’ struggle for in- 
dependence. By George Lavan, sta 
writer of the Militant, it is based o 
material contained in such books as Th« 
(o'd Coast Revolution, Africa: Britain’: 
Third Empire, and How Britain Rule 
Africa by George Padmore. 

Which reminds us that our _ boo! 
review section got caught in the squeez 
this issue and we had to hold over som 
excellent items, including one by Tren: 
H-tter on William Faulkner’s lates 
novel A Fable. We hope to do better nexi 
time despite the limitations of 32 pages 
(If you would like to help overcome t 
dollar shortage that ropes us in s 
severely at present, you can win 
friend and influence our Business Man- 
ager by sending in a contribution.) 

Besides this, the next issue will con- 
tinue the next installment of Plek 
hanov’s essay on Belinsky, which ap- 
pears for the first time in an Englis! 
translation. It gets even better 
along. 

In addition, articles dealing 
issues of today will give the 
number the timeliness as well as the 
theoretical interest that makes Fourt’ 
International the kind of magazine yo 
like to pass on to your friends. 


as it goe 


with key 
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Opening of a New Chapter? 





The Political Meaning 
Of the CIO-AFL Merger 


most characteristic of the modern 

American labor movement, it is 
that its major leaps ahead have been 
impelled by dire necessity. It was not 
until the concluding quarter of the last 
century that the American working 
class, driven by the stormy economic 
development of this country following 
the Civil War, surged tumultuously 
forward to overcome its previous lim- 
ited, local and isolated character, es- 
tablishing a federation of unions on 
a national scale. Scarce 70 years old, 
the American Federation of Labor was 
born in 1886, the year of the Hay- 
market massacre in Chicago and a 
high point in the resistance of the 
capitalist class to the eight-hour day. 

After the AFL -— che product of 
the most Litter class struggles — be- 
came domirant among workers organ- 
ized along craft lines, its conservative 
leadership, concerned primarily with 
Maintaining the position of a layer 
of relatively privileged workers, lag- 
ged behind economic developments and 
became a barrier to the organization 
of the millions of workers in the mass 
production industries. It required the 
deepest economic crisis in American 
history, plus the irresistible pressure 
of the mass of unorganized workers 
in the giant mills and factories of the 
twentieth century, plus a split in the 
AFL to pave the way for the appear- 
ance of the Corigress of Industria! Or- 
ganizations. Now, after 20 years of 
division, the leading bodies of the 
AFL and CIO have reached an agree- 
ment, subject to the formality of rati- 
fication by their respective conven- 
tions, to merge into one national fed- 
eration. 

Does the merger, assuming it goes 


|: ONE THING can be said to be 
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through, foreshadow another gigantic 
leap forward by the American work- 
ing class? 

The answer to that question, as well 
2s the related one of the direction and 
goal of such an advance, will not be 
found in the stated aims of the union 
leaders who agreed to the merger. But 
it can be found by analyzing the split. 
why it could not be healed before, and 
why merger now looms as a certainty. 


A Victory for the CIO? 


The contention by some noi-too- 
bright commentators that the merger 
agreement constitutes a “victory” for 
the CIO does not hold water. The 
ClO entered the negotiations under 
unfavorable conditions. It was small- 
er than its rival, with no prospect of 
overtaking it, was beset by factional 
strife and bedeviled by centrifugal 
tendencies following the no- raiding 
pact with the AFL. It comes into the 
combined organization as a subordi- 
nate industrial “department,” with the 
old-line, craft-union leaders — in some 
instances the same and in others |it- 
tle different from their counterparts 
of the 1930’s — in a commanding po- 
sition. 

Couldn’t a comparable merger agree- 
ment, have been gained years ago un- 
der more auspicious circumstances for 
the industrial union group? Matthew 
Josephson, in his biography of Sidney 
Hillman,* discloses that in October 
1937 a committee representing the AFL 
and CIO met to discuss reunification. 
“The principal demands of the CIO,” 
he pointed out, “were that the Federa- 
tion declare its support hereafter of 








* Sidney Hillman: Statesman of Amer- 
ican Labor. 1952. 
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industrial unions for workers in cer- 
tain specified industries; establish a 
ClO Department that was to be auto- 
nomous within the AFL; reinstate the 
ClO unions with full rights; and work 
out and ratify this program at a joint 
convention of affiliates 
bodies.” 

These demands of 1937 were in- 
cluded in essence in the agreement of 
1955. But in 1937, when unity looked 
promising, the conference was blown 
up by John L. Lewis, who questioned 
the authority of the AFL committee 
to conclude an agreement. ‘““The terms 
of affiliation tentatively agreed upon,” 
2sserts Josephson, ‘‘at a time when the 
ClO claimed the larger membership, 
might well have resulted in the indus- 
trial-union faction becoming the pre- 
ponderant force.” 

But John L. Lewis was not too much 
concerned about “unity” in the vear 


of both lab yr 


1937. He was convinced that the ClO 
vould absorb most of the AFL and 
elbow the remnant into a_ corner. 


Lewis spoke of a CIO movement of 
20 to 30 million members. And it 
seemed, in 1937, that nothing could 
stop the phenomenal growth of the 
new unionism. At the time of the 
unity meeting with the AFL in Oc- 
tober of that year the CIO claimed 
3,700,000 members to 3,400,000 for 
the AFL. Since the original group of 
unions constituting the CIO in 1936 
included less than one million mem- 
bers, Lewis’ optimism appeared more 
than justified. 


A Beneficent Split 


The split of the CIO from the AFL 
involved far more than an academic 
disagreement over the relative merits 
of industrial versus craft unions. The 
forms of organization that suited the 
needs of the American working class 
in 1886 were hopelessly inadequate 
50 years later. The advance of tech- 
nology had outmoded the craft union 
in the mass production industries. 
Since the turn of the century the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World (WW) 
had preached and organized indus- 
trial unions. The socialist and later 
the communist movement were vigor- 
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ous advocates of the industrial form 


of organization. These efforts had 
great effect on the advanced elements 
in the mass production industries. But 
the leaders of the AFL remained un- 
moved. Neither argument nor exper- 
lence convinced them. 

Preliminary skirmishes in the early 
Thirties demonstrated over and over 
again that only the industrial form 
of organization combined with mili- 
tant methods of struggle could suc- 
cessfully topple the hitherto impreg- 
nable citadels of the open shop in 
auto, steel, rubber, etc. But the old 
mossbacks ruling the AFL remained 
unmoved. They feared the influx of 
millions of mass production workers 
organized along industrial lines and 
had no heart to lead the kind of bat- 
tles required to bring the arrogant and 
powerful lords of industry to terms. 

The more astute labor leaders, who 
participated in forming the CIO, re- 
peatedly warned that unless the con- 
servative union Jeadership took the 
initiative in promoting the industrial 
organization of workers in factory, 
mine and mill, it would be done un- 
der more radical auspices. They were 
more in tune with the times. The in- 
dustrial organization of the American 
mass production worker had been too 
long delayed. This invested the move- 
n:ent with an explosive character. The 
stock-market crash heralded the de- 
pression which plunged the country 
into the profound social crisis that 
generated the pressure soon to erupt 
with volcanic force. 

The split in the AFL eliminated a 
formidable obstacle to the successful 
organization of the industrial unions 
of the CIO and gave tremendous im- 
petus to union organization in gen- 
eral. In the true sense of the word, it 
was the most progressive union split 
in American labor history. In_ the 
relatively short period of 20 vears the 
American labor movement took a 
great leap forward, adding some 12 
million members to its ranks, tremen- 
dously increasing its social weight in 
the nation and creating a potential 
force of incalculable power. The split 
in the AFL was an inevitable prere- 
quisite to this advance. 

Another signal result of the split 
was the sharp break from AFL poli- 
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tical policy which, following the line 
laid down by Samuel Gompers, had 
kept the American workers politically 
atomized and impotent. The deep-go- 
ing social crisis of the. Thirties was 
shaking the capitalist system to its 
foundation. Such labor leaders as Sid- 
ney Hillman of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Dubinsky of the 
Garment Workers, Zaritsky of the 
Cap and Millinery Workers, ete., 
looked upon the reform administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt as the 
only alternative to social revolution. 


Break from Gompers’ Policy 
Heading unions composed largely 
of foreign-born workers with a strong 
socialist tradition, they were keenly 
sensitive to the radical mood of the 
workers. They set out deliberately to 
“contain” the turbulent militancy of 
the CIO within the capitalist two- 
party system. Hillman, the outstand- 
ing “labor statesman” of the period, 
had proclaimed the CIO as “the be- 
ginning of the real labor movement.” 
By that he meant that organized la- 
bor in this country for the first time 
on a national scale was to engage not 
oaly in economic but in political ac- 
tion. But unlike the labor movement 
of Europe which functioned through 
its own political parties, Hillman and 
his colleagues gave a peculiar Amer- 
ican twist to their creation which they 
named Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
Hillman’s biographer explains that 
“the name ‘Labor's Non-Partisan 
League’ was chosen to indicate, as 
Hillman explained later, that it was 
‘non-partisan’ only in that it sought 
the support of the two wings of la- 
bor, but not at all with regard to the 
re-election of the New Deal President.” 
To bolster the “non-partisan” charac- 
ter of the League, George Berry of 
the AFL Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
Was designated chairman, Hillman’s 
new approach to labor politics, his 
biographer points out, was motivated 
by the fact that “Many of the union 
members, especially in New York and 
Chicago, had grown up in the tradi- 
tion of supporting the Socialist Par- 
ty, and shunning our Tammany Halls. 
What Hillman advocated now was a 
distinctly opportunistic approach. The 
new League, unlike La Follette’s Pro- 





gressive Party of 1924, was to func- 
tion mainly through one of the two 
major parties, and particularly the 
Democratic Party, in order to ensure 
Roosevelt's re-election.” 

The object of the LNPI 
mobilize the labor vote for Roosevelt. 
The tremendous prestige of the ClO 
was utilized by its leaders for this 
purpose. While doing so, the ClO 
leaders disclaimed any support to the 
Nemocratic Party as such, thus keep- 
ing up the pretense of “independent” 
political action. 

Where necessary to corral the labor 
vote for Roosevelt, Hillman and his 
cohorts did not hesitate to go a step 
further. Matthew Josephson tells about 
the “decision of the CIO leaders to 
launch the American Labor Party in 
pivotal New York State as a local af- 
filiate of LNPL. The thought was to 
channel the ‘regular’ Socialists into 
the Roosevelt camp. This was done 
in hasty fashion on July 16, 1936, 
principally on the initiative of Hill- 
man, David Dubinsky of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, and Alex Rose of 
the Millinery Workers. Joseph P. 
Ryan, the conservative leader of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, brought to the American Labor 
Party the support of the APL’s Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of New 
York City, which he then headed; 
while George Meany also helped the 
new party through the AFL’s state 
body. The new grouping included the 
right-wing faction of the Socialist 
Party in New York, but also enjoyed 
the support of Governor Ilerbert Leh- 
man, A. A. Berle, and Mayor La 
Guardia — all in all a remarkable 
amalgam of AFL and CIO unionists, 
as well as Republican Fusionists, New 
Deal Democrats and Socialists.” 

The “remarkable amalgam” that 
launched the ALP in New York City 
to garner the socialist vote for Roose- 
velt in 1936 was typical of the labor- 
liberal- Democratic coalition which, 
together with the Dixiecrat wing, kept 
the Democratic Party in power un- 
der Roosevelt and. Truman until 1952 

The CIO leaders, all established 
bureaucrats of long standing in their 
own unions, were determined to steer 
the new union movement into the 
channel of political class collaboration. 


Was to 
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None were prepared to carry through 
the logic of the class struggle from 
the economic to the political field. In- 
stead of preaching reliance of the work- 
ers on their own organized strength, 
the new “labor statesmen” advocated 
increased reliance on the New Deal 
administration in Washington. 

They assiduously fostered the myth 
of Roosevelt as the great “friend” of 
labor in general and the ClO in par- 
ticular. They built him up until he 
became the most. influential leader in 
the labor movement; and Sidney ilill- 
man became his right-hand man. All 
paid homage to Roosevelt, including 
the Stalinist lickspittles who were then 
in their Peoples Front period. Alli, 
that is, except the political maverick 
John L. Lewis after he had demanded 
payment from Roosevelt for labor's 
support, especially in the bloody Lit- 
tle Steel strike of 1937 and was re- 
buffed by Roosevelt’s callous “plague 
on both your houses” statement. The 
rift between Lewis and Roosevelt con- 
tinued to widen thereafter until it led 
to an open break in 1939 and Lewis 
endorsed the Republican candidate 
Wendell Willkie in 1940. 


Vying for Roosevelt’s Favor 

The defeat suffered by the CIO in 
the Little Steel strike was due pri- 
marily to the policy of depending on 
Ree--valt instead of on the militant 
methods cf struggle devised by the 
workers in the course of their suc- 
cessful battles in auto, rubber, etc. 
Although a severe setback, it did not 
halt the forward momentum of the 
ClO. In the two years from its first 
conference in October 1935 to the un- 
itv conference of October 1937, it grew 
from the 900,000 members claimed by 
the original founding unions to 
3,700,000, 

In the following two vears only 
400,000 members were added. The 
ClO lost its crusading spirit. The lim- 
ited aims of its leaders had been 
largely accomplished. Both federations 
settled down to intensive competition, 
relying primarily on NLRB collective 
bargaining elections for new members, 
fighting and raiding each other’s ju- 
risdictions, and competing for the fa- 
vor of the New Deal administration. 
As Leon Trotsky pointed out in his 


,biig i9oo 


penetrating study, “Trade Unions in 
the Epoch of Imperialist Decay,’* 
“The struggle among the tops between 
the old federation ‘and the new is re- 
ducible in large measure to the strug- 
gle for the sympathy and support of 
Roosevelt and his cabinet.” 
This contest between the labor lead- 
for the favor of the administra- 
tion in Washington continued through- 
out the Roosevelt and Truman regimes 
and was even extended into the Eisen- 
hower administration. It was this ri- 
valry and the uncertainty over which 
would emerge as the dominant group 
that undoubtedly proved a great ob- 
stacle to the earlier unity negotiations. 
The odds seemed ito favor the CIO. 
It was the more dynamic movement; 
it had greater attractive power; it 
had developed a more eliective me- 
dium for political organization and 
action; it had a more progressive pol- 
icy on social questions and greater 
appeal to minority workers; it ap- 
peared to have the inside track with 
the Roosevelt administration. 


eTs 


The AFL Buries Gompers 

Another barrier to unification be- 
tween the AFL and ClO, and not the 
least, was the prevailing difference 
over political policy. The ClO's deci- 
sive break from the Gompers policy of 
the AFL, which the establishment of 
LNPL signified, was no passing phase. 
The CIO leaders were irrevocably 
committed to the new policy. They 
were quick to see the advantage of 
maintaining the political fiction of 
“independence” in garnering the la- 
bor vote for Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic Party. They were also astute 
enough to discern the advantage of 
dealing with the regular Democratic 
Party machines which their organiza- 
tional independence gave them. The 
AFL, on the other hand, persisted in 
maintaining the old policy. Where the 
CIO lined up solidly behind Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Party, the AFL 
continued to declare its “neutrality” 
as between the two capitalist parties. 
Their policy of “no politics” in the 
union applied, of course, only to the 
rank and file. The leaders were in 
politics up to their ears. In national 


* See Fourth International, Feb. 1941. 


elections Hutcheson of the Carpenters 
regularly appeared as head of the 
Republican “labor” committee and 
Tobin of the Teamsters as head of 
the Democratic “labor” committee. 

The LNPL, on the other hand, as 
Hillman so carefully explained, was 
“non-partisan” only in the sense that 
it sought to rally both wings of labor 
in support of Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic Party and not at all in the 
sense Of being neutral in relation to 
the two capitalist parties. There could 
be no compromise on that score. 

It was nat until the year after adop- 
tion of the Tiaft-Ilartley Act that the 
AFL broke decisively with the Gom- 
pers policy by setting up their own 
version of the ClO Political Action 
Committee which they dubbed Labor's 
League for Political Education. It was 
only in 1952 that the AFL. for the 
first time officially endorsed by con- 
vention action a candidate for the 
presidency. That was the Democrat 
Adlai Stevenson. Even afiter that they 
went through one more experiment in 
“non-partisan” politics by sanctioning 
the entry of Plumbers chief Martin 
Durkin into Eisenhower's millionaire 
cabinet as Secretary of Labor. The 
experiment turned out badly as was 
inevitable. The AFL break with the 
Republican Party was signalized by 
Durkin’ s demonstrative resignation 
over the dispute on amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act, 

The Republican Party took power 
as the unabashed representative of 
Big Business after 20 years of the 
labor-Democratic coalition. The Eis- 
enhower administration could not make 
even those piddling concessions the 
top AFL bureaucrats asked as the 
price of their support, or at least 
neutrality. The experience destroyed 
any hope the AFL “labor statesmen” 
might have had of weaning Eisen- 
hower from his dependence on Big 
Business. 

An incidental consequence of the 
dispute was the disclosure that it was 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce and former head of two large 
corporations, who was making labor 
policy for Eisenhower's millionaire 
club. In ‘an interview published in 
U.S. News and World Report, April 
©, 1954, Weeks summed up the ad- 
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ministration’s labor policy in a one- 
sentence reply to the question: “What 


with all 
amendments?” 
“10 the 


democracy. 


really trving to do 
(Taft - llartley) 
Answer by Weeks 

labor unions safe for 


are Vou 
these 


make 


‘To make the labor unions safe for 
democracy!” That was the slogan un- 
der which the labor-hating cabal was 
pushing its union-smashing “right to 
work” laws through the legislatures 
of the various states. The lesson was 
not lost on the union leaders. In 1954 
they went all out for the Democratic 
Party candidates. Collaboration —be- 
tween APL and ClO political units 
was closer than ever before, Despite 
a few exceptions like the split in the 
California AFL where the majority 
supported the Republican candidate 
for governor, this indication 
that the unity negotiations then in 
progress had the best chance of com- 
pletion since the split 20 years 


The Taft-Hartley Act 

There can be little doubt that the 
most compelling motive driving the 
two federations toward merger 
politics. The tremendous growth of 
the unions following the split conti- 
nued throughout the war. With the 
end cf the world conflict, Big Busi- 
ness decided to test the mettle of the 


Was an 


Ago. 
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unions. In the strike movement of 
1945-46, it became convinced that 
the organized employers could no 


stem the growing power of organized 
labor without the direct aid of the 
government. They seized the first op- 
portunity after the 1946 elections to 
mobilize their friends in Washington 
for adoption of the anti-labor Taft- 
Hartley Act which tammed 
threugh Congress by a majority vote 


Was 


of Democrats as well as Republicans. 
The Taft-llartiey Act) effectively 
halted the expansion of the trade un- 


ions. This was admitted by George 
Meany in an interview in U.S. News 
and World Report, Nov. 6, 1953: 


(Q) “Have your organizing effor‘s the 
last few years been as successful as they 
used to be?” 

(A) “Oh, no!” 

(Q) “What has impeded that?” 

(A) “The Taft-Hartley Act.” 

(Q) “Could you tell us just how that 
has happened?” 

(A) “Well, because any employer who 
wants to resist organization and is 


willing to make his plant a battleground 
for that resistance can very effectively 
prevent organization of his employes. 
There’s no question about that at all. 
Any employer who is willing to sp 
the money and the time and the effo 
can, under Taft-Hartley, resist organiza- 
tion indefinitely”. 

Meany neglected to add that the 
same can be said about any employer 
wishing to rid himself of an estab- 
lished union. The labor leaders have 
expressed over and over again the 
fear that the employers will utilize 
the union-busting provisions of Taft- 
Hartley during an economic depres- 
sion or at any time they consider fa- 
vorable. Fear of Taft-Hartley was es- 
pecially noticeable in the union press 
and at union conventions during the 
1954 undoubtedly con- 
tributed greatly to the pressure for 
merger. 


recession. It 


Taft-Hartley practically froze union 
membership. It settled the question 
that was implicit from the beginning 
in the split: Which would prevail? 
A labor commentator writing in For- 
tune magazine (April 1953) observed, 
“US. labor has lost the greatest dv- 
namic any movement can have — a 
contidence that it is going to get big- 
ger. Organized labor has _ probably 
passed its peak strength ... Since 1946 
the working population has expanded 
but union membership has remained 
stationary.” 

In a report published a 
ago, the union leaders disclosed that 
an enormous amount of money and 
energy had been expended in raiding 
each other but at the end the gains 
were balanced by the 
their most effective argument for the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact that proved 
to be the prelude to the merger agree- 
ment. 

Under Eisenhower the Taft-lartley 
\ct has become even tougher — not 
through amendment but through ad- 
ministrative interpretation of its oner- 
ous provisions. In addition, under 
Taft-Hartley the various states res- 


few vears 


losses. It was 


ponded to the go-ahead sign for adop- 
tion of restrictive labor legislation 
under the misnamed “right to work” 
laws. These measures have proved to 
be particularly harsh on the conser- 
vative AFL building trades unions 
Seventeen states have already adopted 





such legislation, the latest being Utah 
where a “right to work” law has been 
pushed through the state legislature 
and is now before the Republican 
governor for signature. 

The several attempts made recently 


on a state level to repeal such union- 
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The Ohio Republican Senator died in 
1953 but his infamous anti-labor law 
is still on the books. 


wrecking laws have failed. At its re- 
cent meeting in Miami the AFL Ex- 
ecutive Council admitted that there 
“is little likelihood of getting these 
states to repeal their laws.” They an- 
nounced that they would concentrate 
cn the national level to change the 
provision in the Taft-[artley Act 
giving state “right to work” laws pre- 
the federal statute. 
Twelve of the 17. states having stich 
laws are in ithe South. The labor re- 
porter of the New York Times, writ- 
ing from Miami on Feb. 6, said there 
Was not too much optimism about 


cedence over 


getting such a change through Con- 
cress as “AFL officials recognize that 
they can count on scant help from 
the dominant Southern Democratic 
bloc in getting rid of the ‘right to 
work’ laws.” 

The leading labor spokesmen agree 
that the unions are on the defensive; 
that the anti-labor legislative offen- 
sive of the employers has the unions 
backed up against the wall; that or- 
ganized labor will have to fight on 
the political field if it is to survive. 
“We are never going to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act until we put into 
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Congress men and women friendly to 
the ideals and principles of this great 
labor movement,” George Meany de- 
clared in 1951. 

Similar declarations have been made 
on innumerable occasions by the top 
leaders of the AFL and ClO. Small 
wonder then that the first question 
reporters put to Meany and Reuther 


when they announced the merger 
agreement was, “Does the merger 
herald the formation of a national 


independent labor party sponsored by 
the united organization representing 
over 15 million members?” 

Both “labor statesmen” hastily and 
emphatically disclaimed any intention 
of sponsoring such a political party 
of labor, 


Their Real Political Aims 


But what then were the aims of the 
leaders who concluded the merger 
agreement? The diplomatic statement 
of aims issued over the signatures of 
Meany and Reuther is a conipendium 
of meaningless generalities about “‘ser- 
vice to the public,’ “democratic 
ideals,” building “a better nation and 
a better world,” etc., etc. What of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the “right to 
work” laws which threaten the 
existence of the unions? 

Both agreed that action on the poli- 
tical field was the only effective rem- 
edy. But what kind of political ac- 
tion? Meany answered the question 
in an article written for Fortune 
(March 1955) just before the merger 
agreement: “I do not think the mem- 
bership of the A.F. of L. is thinking 
now in terms of a national political 
party sponsored by labor. Yet if the 
auction of the two major parties leaves 
us no alternative in our efforts to safe- 
guard and raise the living standards 
of the workers, labor will go as far 
as it must down that political road.” 

If Meany in this way makes a con- 
cession to history, Reuther on the other 
hand maintained at the CIO conven- 
tion last December that a party of 
labor was distinctly un-American. In 
this he stands to the right of such 
arch -conservative labor leaders as 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters, who, in 
a speech at a National Press Club 
luncheon, reported in the Oct. 21. 
1953, New York Times, declared: 


very 
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“Those who seek to put the chain of 
the Tafit-Hartley Act and other anti- 
union legislation around will 
live to see the day when American 
labor will follow England’s and _ tie 
progress to political action.” 

Whatever lip service this or that 
top labor bureaucrat may occasionally 
pay to the idea of building a labor 
party in order to frighten the Demo- 
crats or to soothe the feelings of union 
militants fed up with the capitalist 
parties, it is plain enough that the 
real political objective of the Meany- 
Reuther combination is a triple one 
— (1) to shape the labor vote into 
a more cohesive and active block, 
capable of putting the Democratic 
Party back into the White House in 
1956, (2) to win a voice in Democratic 
miachine politics, (3) to gain as a pay- 
off at least some concessions of New 
Deal coloration. 

Clearly, insofar as the top bureau- 
cracy wields political control over the 
rank and file, the labor movement is 
in for another experience of coalition 
politics with the Democrats. What 
fruits can be expected in the eveni 
of victory can be gauged pretty well 
from 1948. The Truman election was 
proclaimed as the greatest of cll labor 
victories. The CIO leaders even split 
the organization by expelling the so- 
called “‘communist-controlled unions” 
so as not to embarrass the Truman 
administration, then deep in its cold- 
war adventure. Yet they got neither 
repeal of Taft-Hartley nor amend- 
ment of its worst provisions. All thev 
succeeded in doing was to pave the 
way for the Eisenhower victory in 
1952, . 

The political course of Meany and 
Reuther has even more ominous im- 
plications when fitted into the drive 
of American imperialism toward a 
third world war. They have already 
signified their willingness, even eager- 


labor, 


Ness, to act as traveling representa- 
tives of the State Department in meet- 
ing criticisms and objections abroad io 
Wall Street’s global moves and aims, 


especially objections that take the 
iorm of working-class revolutions and 
colonial uprisings. That means, of 


course, a similar perfidious role at 
home. 
The top AFL and ClO bureaucrats 


hope to make big political 
through the Democratic Party 
own illusions play a role in 


gains 
[heir 
this, but 


more important is their function as 
labor lieutenants of the capitalist 
ciass. This impels them again and 


again to try to prevent the American 
working class from taking the road 
to independent political action. 

The need to form a cohesive labor 
bloc, organized for electioneering on 
a precinct level, in order to wield 
greater influence in the Democratic 
machine, is, however, not without its 
political dangers to the AFL-CIO top 
bureaucrats. The logic of their 
can take them much farther 
than they expect. In addition a united 
labor movement can bring te the rank 
and file a new realization of the 
strength of the American labor move- 
ment and a new growth of self-con- 


own 


course 


fidence. The consequences of this can 
shake the whole structure of Amer- 
ican politics. 

The narrow, limited aims and ob- 
jectives of those who support, defend 
or engage in apologetics for an out- 
lived social system do not determine 
the course of history. When objective 
necessity required more effective forms 
of organization, the American working 
class smashed all barriers and the ClO 
appeared. Today the American work- 
ing class has gone about as far as it 
can within the limits of the policy, 
leadership and organizational forms 
so far developed. Objective necessity 
has now posed before the American 
workers the need 
own political party. 

Llow this need will find or- 
ganized expression on a mass scale can- 
not be foretold; but one thing is cer- 
tain, when the American workers lose 
patience with the timid, conservative, 
class-collaborationist, coalition politics 
of the Meanys and the Reuthers — 
as they surely will under the impact 
of a crisis like the one that gave birth 
to the AFL 70 vears ago or the one 
that the CIO 20 vears ago 

the result will be a major political 
explosion. Fifteen million crganized 
workers represent a potential power 
of irresistible magnitude 


to organize their 


soon 


gave us 


Armed with 
a correct program and able leadership, 
nothing can stop them from fulfilling 
their historic destiny. 
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Behind 





the Fall of Malenkov 





Bureaucrats in Crisis 


by M. Stein and J. G. Wright 


OVIET developments are fol- 
lowed closely by the entire world, 
the international bourgeoisie es- 
pecially. Fearful of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, of its vitality as expressed in the 
economic successes at home, and above 
all of its spread to other countries, 
they have kept vigilant watch on So- 
viet internal struggles ever since their 


1917-23 failure to crush the first 
workers’ state through intervention 


and blockade. To this day Churchill, 
speaking for the most farsighted sec- 
tion of the imperialists, laments this 
failure. 

They speculate on a personal strug- 
gle for power within the bureaucracy, 
their hopes aroused by the admitted 
Soviet economic difficulties, and by 
the shift in regimes from Malenkov- 
Beria-Molotov to Khrushchev-Bulga- 
nin-Zhukov in the 23 months since 
Stalin’s death. But they dread the 
real struggle of the Soviet masses 
against bureaucratic rule which finds 
a distorted reflection in the conflicts 
at the summits. 

With the ruling caste they can reach 
agreements, and from time to time 
cohabit. But they can glean neither 
comfort nor profit from. a regime of 
workers’ democracy. This would tum- 
ble the existing barriers between the 
Soviet masses and the Western work- 
ing class, including that of the U.S.A.; 
fuse the delayed workers’ revolution 
with the surge of the colonial people. 
The overthrow of Sialinism by the 
Soviet workers would signal the doom 
of U.S. and world capitalism, just as 
the extension of the 1917 Revolution 
to the West would spell the end of 
Stalinism. 

To follow Soviet events without an 
analysis of Soviet economic life. its 
history, its singular set of social rela- 
tions and antagonisms is as false as 
it would be with regard to capitalist 
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or colonial countries, For Marxists 
this is the ABC of political science. 

The difficulties and convulsions of 
the post-Stalin days, just as the purges 
under Stalin, are rooted in the econo- 
mic contradictions that have faced the 
USSR since the 1917 Revolution. They 
have become more complicated, have 
multiplied and compounded because of 
the false policies of the bureaucracy, 
because of the country’s heritage of 
backwardness, and the prolonged isol- 
ation of Soviet economy from the re- 
serves of the world economy. 

A brief review of the past will shed 
light on the present. The first work- 
ers’ state inherited a backward Czar- 
ist industry and agriculture, a back- 
wardness that was the product of pe- 
culiar Russian development and _ be- 
yond anyone's power to have altered. 
In world economy, Czarist Russia 
plaved a subordinate role, that of a 
semi-colony of Western capitalism. 
Economically, she was closer to China 
than to the advanced countries of her 
times, such as Germany, the U.S.A. 
or Britain. Consequently the antithe- 
sis between the city and the village: 
and the antagonism between mental 
and manual labor were drawn to their 
extremes in the Czarist empire. 

But the 1917 Revolution could not 
avail itself of the full resources of this 
economy, retarded as it was. It was 
left with an industry and agriculture 
ravaged by the First World War, by 
the years of Civil.War, imperialist 
intervention and blockade, and the 
resulting famines and epidemics. More- 
over, capitalist Russia had access to 
the reserves of world economy in the 
shape of financial “aid,” ie., foreign 
loans and investments and the help 
of trade treaties, ‘so decisive for the 
development of backward countries. 
Lenin and Trotsky’s government was 
cut off from the world market by the 
imperialists. 


With the stabilization of the re- 
volutionary government in 1923 aitten- 
tion was turned to economic 
the first of which was — to recon- 
struct. For the backward, war-ruined 
industry and agriculture had been 
supply five million Red 
soldiers who defended the revolution. 

The year 1923, when con- 
struction started, also marked the 
epening of the historic debate among 
the Soviet leadership. It first broke 
out over the issue of workers’ demo- 
cracy and the struggle against the 
spread of bureaucratism through the 
party, state and administrative ma- 
chines. This was an anticipation of the 
conflict that was later to develop over 
domestic economic policy, over the 
tasks of the revolution at home and 
abroad. 


tasks, 


geured 10 


Soviet 


Stalinism vs. Trotskyism 

Two warring tendencies crystallized 
in the course of this struggle. On the 
one side stood the proletarian ten- 
dency, headed by Leon Trotsky, the 
internationalist tendency. On the op- 
posing side rallied the machine poli- 
ticians and careerists, the nationalist 
tendency. 

The internationalists stressed that 
there Was no way out for Soviet econ- 
omy and the workers’ state except on 
the world arena, except through the 
extension of the revolution. The plat- 
form of the nationalists was summed 
up in Stalin’s infamous theory of ‘‘so- 
cialism in One country.” 

Stalin’s policy was based on build- 
ing a self-sufficient industry within 
Soviet borders. The internationalists 
fought for an economic policy which 
stressed a balanced interrelation be- 
tween the city and the village. More 
than a quarter century ago, Trotsky 
summarized it as follows: 

“Between industry and agriculture, 
based on individual peasant households, 
there is a dialectic interaction. But in- 
dustry, by far the more dynamic element, 
constitutes the motor force. In exchange 
for grain the peasant needs and wants 
manufactured goods. The democratic 
revolution, under the Bolshevik leader- 
ship, gave land to the peasants. The so- 
cialist revolution, under the same leader- 
ship, still supplies fewer goods and at 
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higher prices than capitalism used to 
offer in its day. This is exactly why a 
threat hangs over the socialist revolution 
as distinct from its democratic base. To 
the scarcity of manufactured goods, the 
peasant replies by a passive, slow-down 
strike in agriculture. 

“He withholds his own grain from the 
market and refuses to plant more. The 
Right-Wingers propose to give more 
elbow-room to the capitalist tendencies 
in the village, to take less from the 
village, and to lower the tempo of in- 
dustrial expansion. 

“But, after all, this means that the 
volume of agricultural products would in- 
crease while the supply of manufactured 
goods would be further decreased. The 
disproportion between the two, which is 
at the bottom of the present economic 
crisis, would become more pronounced. . . 

“The platform of the [Trotskyist] Op- 
position excludes, first and foremost, the 
line of a shut-in, an isolated economy. It 
is senseless to try to disengage the Soviet 
economy from the world market by a 
wall of stone. Soviet economy’s fate will 
be decided by the over-all tempo of its 
development (including agriculture) and 
not at all by the degree to which it gains 
‘independence’ from the world division of 
labor.” (Bulletin of the Russian Opposi- 
tion, Nos. 1-2, July 1929, page 22.) 

Recent Soviet developments, the 
admitted economic crisis in particular, 
bring into sharp focus the original 
dispute. The Kremlin oligarchs are 
more aware of it than all of the capi- 
talist publicists, Russian “specialists,” 
foreign correspondents, historians, bio- 
graphers and assorted would-be sociol- 
ogists. The post-Stalin era is marked 
by repeated references to the old con- 
flict. Thus, Malenkov, when making 
his bid to don Stalin’s mantle, made 
pointed reference to the “Bukharinite 
Right Wing” and to the “Trotskvites.” 
When Malenkov was selected Scape- 
goat No. | for ithe farm crisis and other 
troubles, his fall was accompanied by 
a barrage against the “Bukharinites,” 
against the “Trotskyites.” 

Why do the echoes of the dispute 
of the Twenties reverberate in 1955° 
Because there is a close connection 
between the old, supposedly outlived 
struggle and living Soviet reality. 

Stalin, leading the decisive cohorts 
of the bureaucracy, was allied in the 
Twenties with the Right Wing (Buk- 
harin, Rykov, Tomsky) against the 
proletarian tendency. The line of this 
bloc was to “give more elbow-roora 
to the capitalist elements in the vil- 
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lage, to take less from the village, 
and lower the tempo of industrial ex- 
pansion.” Their thesis was that “in 
this manner the kulak would ‘grow 
over peacefully into socialism’,” and, 
as a result, socialism would be buili, 
even if “at a tortoise pace.” The con- 
cessions to the capitalist elements in 
agriculture not only failed to solve 
the farm crisis of the Twenties, but 
aggravated it. Lach concession only 
whetted the restorationist appetite; 
meanwhile the industry was unable 
to provide any more manufactured 
goods to the well-to-do peasants who 
were profiteering. 

The clash between the kulak and 
the state came to a head by the end 
of 1929, when the kulaks cut off sup- 
plies of grain to the cities, and seized 
control of the rural Soviets. In panic, 
Stalin broke with the Right Wing. 
From ithe policy of economic oppor- 
tunism, he turned to adventurism. 
From the building of “socialism in 
one country” at a tortoise pace came 
the switch to a forced march to build 
socialism by the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan. Yesterday’s slogan of “‘Ku- 
lak Grow Rich!” was replaced over- 
right by the cail to “destroy the ku- 
lak as a class.” By naked force ihe 
peasants were driven into collectives, 
Without any mechanized ecuipment. A 
protracted civil war gripped the coun- 
tryside. Millions of peasants died 
while other multitudes were uprooted 
and deported to Siberia and Central 
Asia. To this day Soviet agriculture 
suffers from the slaughter of hivestock 
during the “wholesale collectivization.” 
Many scarcities that the workers en- 
dured in the Thirties, and have to en- 
dure in 1955, can be traced to the same 
period. 


The Problem Persists 


Much has changed since then. 
Twenty-five million individual peas- 
ant holdings have given way to col- 
lectivized, mechanized agriculture of 
“04,000 amalgamated collectives” 
(Khrushchev). Soviet industry has be- 
come the second largest in the world, 
showing the power lodged in nation- 
alized property and planning. The 
bureaucracy has extended its rule and 
privileges over the Eastern ‘half of 
Europe. The Soviet Union has gained 


an ally in revolutionary China. But 
none of these changes have solved the 
domestic problem: ‘the interrelation 
between industrv and agriculture, be- 
tween the city and the villag 

The key to this problem remains 
the overcoming of the consumer goods 
famine, which has persisted from one 
Five-Year Plan to the next. The 
growth of Soviet industry bears the 
indelible imprint of Stalinist misrule 
and mismanagement. Industry has been 
expanded without regard to mass con- 
sumers; heavy industry dispropor- 
tionately developed at the expense of 
agriculture and the light industrial 
sector. As a result Soviet economy 
just as that of the buffer countries 
suffers from acute scarcities in pre- 
cisely those commodities of which 
there is a periodic glut in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries. 

The solution eludes the bureaucracy 
because along the nationalist course 
there is no solution. The zigzags in 
economic policy — from economic op- 
portunism to adventurism, and back 
again —- underscore the blind alley 
in which the bureaucracy finds itself; 
and, concurrently, the paroxysms at 
the top express the growing mass pres- 
sure of workers and peasants, demand- 
ing the solution the bureaucracy can- 
not supply. 

The liquidation of individual peas- 
ant holdings, by bureaucratic terror, 
has transformed Soviet agriculture, 
but has not supplied the population, 
nicreasing annually by three millions, 
and the cities, whose population has 
grown by 17 millions in recent years, 
with any more food per capita. After 
more than a quarter century of Stali- 
nist “collectivization” Soviet agricul- 
lure is in a crisis whose “solution” has 
now been postponed officially to 1900! 

[he stormy growth of industry, at 
the cost of mass privations and under 
the bureaucratic lash, has supplied 
neither the villages nor the cities with 
more manufactured goods per capita. 
In fact, the scarcities of foodstuffs 
and of consumer goods have become 
more acute in 1955. The farm crisis 
is becoming converted in 1955 into a 
crisis of the current Five-Year Plan 
and of Soviet economy as a whole. 

Stalin’s nationalist course required, 
above all, that the status quo be 
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maintained. To this end the bureau- 
cracy sabotaged and betrayed the rev- 
olution in the West as in the East. 
It was confident that thereby it could 
curry favor with the world bourgeoisie 
and “neutralize” it. And indeed, the 
world bourgeoisie regarded the Stali- 
nist policy, im economics as in politics, 
as the acme of realism. With true 
class instinct they feared and hated 
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the program of the internationalists. 
As the struggle between the interna- 
tionalists and the nationalists deep- 
ened in the USSR, the bourgeoisie 
saw its main enemy, as did the bur- 
eaucracy, in the Trotskyists. 

Stalin’s theory of “neutralizing” the 
world imperialists is a component part 
of his theory of “building socialism 
in one country.” They stand and fall 
together. The hoax that the Soviet 
Union and the capitalist environment 
could peacefully co-exist thus became 
substituted for the struggle for world 
socialism. 

The bureaucracy, in return for dip- 
lomatic deals, prevented the extension 
of the revolution to the advanced 
countries which ‘alone could have in- 
tegrated Soviet industry with that of 
the developed countries, and in this 
way fully opened the reserves of world 
economy to the Soviet people. Mean- 
while the: growth of Soviet industry 
has not lessened Soviet dependence on 
the world market but has greatly in- 
creased it. 

This dependence has been aggravat- 
ed by the emergence of revolutionary 
China. The rise of this new world pow- 
er, despite and against Stalin’s policy 
and “advice,” has imposed on the 
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Kremlin an alliance with the most 
populous agricultural nation on our 
nlanet, which urgently needs capital 
goods, heavy equipment for industry, 
for transportation, mining and agri- 
culture plus — equipment to modern- 
ize her armed forces. After decades 
of Stalinist efforts to compress Soviet 
productive forces within narrow na- 
tional limits, the bureaucracy is sud- 
cenly confronted with the need to 
plan in accordance with its new iiter- 
state obligations, in the first instance, 
to China! Such is history’s unexpect- 
ed vengeance upon the architects of 
“socialism in one country”! 

One of the chief products of the 
nationalist course has been the rise at 
home of a machine of coercion and 
parasitism, of vested power and priv- 
ilege, which implants inequality and 
requires constant reinforcement, on a 
scale hitherto unknown. The multi- 
millioned caste devours and wastes a 
huge portion of the annual national 
income. Its methods of rule and of 
management dislocate the economy 
not only of the Soviet Union but of 
the Bast European countries. Its 
methods kill mass incentives and ini- 
tiative, sow not only discontent and 
hatred but also cynicism and demor- 
alizaition. 

One of the pre-conditions for the 
bureaucracy’s rise —- the scarcity of 
necessities and consumer goods — has 
turned into a permanent feature of 
its rule and continues to determine its 
despotic nature and methods. The 
dominant contradiction governing So- 
viet life, as that of East European 
countries, is the irrepressible conflict 
between this caste, its needs and in- 
terests, and the masses, their wants 
and aspirations. 

With the economic successes the 
chasm has widened between the Stali- 
nist rulers ‘and the masses. Caste priv- 
ileges have multiplied, as have the 
Stratifications within the caste itself. 
The war and post-war years have seen 
the rise of a military caste, exceeding 
the Czarist or Prussian militarists in 
size, influence and privileges. Their 
specific weight in the ruling circles in- 
creased following the Beria purge, 
particularly with the latest shift in 
regimes and the elevation of Marshal 
Zhukov, 


the Young Leninists, 





These same economic successes have 
spurred the growth, numerically and 
culturally, of the Soviet working class. 
Their spontaneous urge is to resume 
their rightful place on the political 
arena. This is irrefutably proved by 
the millions in labor camps, 
political prisoners in their overwhelm- 
ing majority; by the rise of the Le- 
ninist Youth in the intellectual cea- 
ters of the country (Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev, Odessa): the mass sym- 
pathy and support for the political 
prisoners who, under the leadership of 
organized the 


forced 


Vorkuta strike.* 

The bureaucracy, universally hated, 
feels itself beleaguered. Over the dec- 
ades its giant propaganda machine 
tried to deify Stalin. But who mourned 
when the despot died? And who 
grieved over Malenkov’s disgrace or 
cheered Khrushchev to power? With- 
in their own ranks, conditions of per- 
petual martial Jaw prevail. A sem- 
blance of freedom of thought and cri- 
ticism is a luxury they cannot afford 
even to their most pampered layer: 
the artists, writers and scientists. 

Among the latter-day converts to 
Stalinist “realism” as against the 
“fatal admixture of illusion” in Trot- 
sky’s internationalist line, was Isaac 
Deutscher, British journalist and bio- 
grapher. He became overawed by the 
“successes” of the bureaucracy just at 
the moment it found itself in straits. 
He promised the “self-reform” of the 
bureaucracy at a time when mass re- 
vulsion against bureaucratic rule 
reached the point of explosions — the 
East German uprising, the ferment in 
the buffer countries, the Vorkuta gen- 
eral strike of forced laborers in the 
Arctic region. Amid a succession of 
purges, he prognosticated no more 
purges “along the old Stalinist mod- 
els’ and with “the old Stalinist rou- 
tines.” The Deutscher school, which 
was riding high after Stalin’s death, 
fell on its face with “liberalizer” Ma- 
lenkov’s downfall. 

* * * 

Events have repudiated “socialism 

in one country” as an utopia in the 








* See the series of articles by Brigitte 
Gerland in the Militant, Jan. 17 to March 
7, 1955. 
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service of the counter-revolution. The 
international struggle for socialism, on 
the contrary, has been confirmed as 
the living reality. 

The dominant fact of the interna- 
tional situation today, as it has been 
since the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914, is the death agony of 
capitalism. The year 1914 gave the 
signal that capitalist rule was obso- 
lete because private ownership of the 
means of production had turned into 
an absolute brake upon a development 
of productive forces adequate to meet 
global mass needs and wants, 


The Betrayals 

The 1917 Revolution came as the 
first successful attempt of the world 
working class, on the soil of Russia, 
to rationalize the world productive 
forces on the only foundation possible, 
that of collective productive relations 
and institutions. It opened the first 
stage of the world revolution. By 1919 
the German, Italian and other Euro- 
pean workers, spurred by the victory 
of the Russian workers and peasants, 
made their bid for socialist power. 
They were beaten back because they 
were betrayed by parties that called 
themselves socialist but sided with the 
counter-revolution, The Social Demo- 
cracy saved bourgeois rule in Europe 
after World War I. 

The way was thus opened for the 
emergence of fascism in the West. But 
even this unleashing of reaction caused 
the first wave of the world revolution 
to recede only temporarily. There was 
no lack thereafter of revolutionary sit- 
uations either in Europe or in the 
Last (Hungary, the Balkans, Germany 
in 1923 and again in 1931-33, China 
in 1925-27, the Spanish Revolution 
1931-36, the revolutionary situation 
in France 1937-38, and finally the Ci- 
vil War in Spain 1936-39). 

3ut by the end of 1923, a new 
counter-revolutionary force began to 
enter the world arena — the Stalinist 
bureaucracy. It exploited the tempo- 
rary reflux of the revolution to ex- 
propriate the workers politically at 
home, and then to become itself the 
main force inside the world labor 
movement for the temporary stabili- 
zation of capitalism. Like the Social 
Democracy, it saved bourgeois rule in 
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Europe and the colonies, and paved 
the way for World War II. 

European capitalism, rotted to the 
core, with the mass of the people 
turned against capitalism, as post-war 
elections were to show repeatedly, sur- 
vived only because of Stalinism. In 
return for a power deal (Yalta and 
Potsdam) which gave the Kremlin 
Eastern Europe as its sphere of in- 
fluence, Stalinism guaranteed the re- 
suscitation of capitalism in Western 
Europe. Upon orders from the Krem- 
lin, the armed workers of France and 
Italy, the only armed forces of any 
consequence in these countries at the 
time, were disarmed and disbanded. 
The Greek revolution was betrayed. 
Stalin sought to crush the Yugoslav 
revolution. This by no means exhausts 
the list, but it suffices to ilustrate 
how the crimes of the Social Demo- 
cracy following World War | were 
repeated and compounded by Stalin- 
ism following World War II. 

Stalinism saved capitalist rule in 
decayed Europe. It could not save im- 
perialist rule over all of the colonies. 
Not that they did not try. In India 
and Ceylon the Stalinist parties sided 
with the British colonial despots; they 
helped bring back the French occupa- 
tion troops to Indo-China; and in 
China Stalin “advised,” as late as 
1948, that Mao continue te cohabit 
with Chiang Kai-shek. The colonial 
revolution nonetheless erupted over 
the heads of the imperialists and of 
the Kremlin. It could not be contained 
on the one hand because of the ex- 
plosive nature of the agrarian prob- 
lem, and on the other, the refusal of 
colonial people to submit any longer 
to the foreign oppressors. 

The reward for these and other be- 
trayals has come in the shape of the 
“cold war,” the arms race, the nuclear 
Weapons race and the war threat to 
the USSR and to all of mankind. 
Such is the price paid for Stalinist 
“realism” by the Soviet and world 
working class. 

After more than four decades of 
capitalist death agony, and over three 
decades of Stalinist rule, mankind in 
the meantime has arrived at the nu- 
clear age. The destructiveness of the 
new Weapons points up the urgency 
of the socialist solution; and, at the 





same time, illuminates the meaning, 
Necessity and power of liberating ideas. 

The world bourgeoisie, with the U.S. 
monopolists in the van, are ideological 
bankrupts. Barren of ideas as against 
socialism since 1914, they have had in 
their arsenal only the weapons first of 
the Social Democracy. and then of 
Stalinist despotism. Today their main 
weapon, apart from naked force, ts 
to smear the liberating socialist strug- 
gle by identifying it with Stalinism, 
promoting the myth of the omnipo- 
tence of the bureaucracy, and misre- 
presenting the choice before mankind 
as that between their rule and that 
of Stalinism. 

Humanity’s problems can be solved 
only as a world whole, to which all 
of ithe national or regional parts are 
subordinate. In 1923 the platform of 
the internationalists was based on the 
world socialist revolution as the sole 
way out jor the USSR. This applics 
with even greater force in 1955. The 
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only theory that has withstood the 
test of events is Trotsky’s theory of 
the permanent revolution. 


Trotsky’s Theory 

This theory embraces three basic 
propositions unified in a single line 
of thought. 

The most fundamental proposition 
irom which the other two derive, deals 
with the world character of the so- 
cialist revolution. This results from 
the condition of modern economic life 
and mankind’s social structure. 
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“Internationalism is no abstract prin- 
ciple. It truly mirrors, in theory and in 
politics, the global nature of present-day 
economy, the international development 
of the productive forces, the internationa 
sweep of the class struggle. The socialist 
revolution begins on national soil. But 
it cannot be completed there. The 
preservation of the socialist revolution 
within a national framework can lead 
only to a provisional regime, even though 
one, as Soviet experience shows, of long 
duration. . . Its way out lies exclusively 
in the victory of the working class of 
the advanced countries. From our stand- 
point a national revolution is not a self- 
sufficient whole; it is simply a single 
link of the international chain. The world 
revolution is a permanent process, not- 
withstanding temporary ups and downs” 
(Trotsky.) 

The second basic proposition deals 
with the transition into socialism of 
colonial and semi-colonial, and gen- 
erally backward countries whose dem- 
ocratic revolutions have been historic- 
ally delaved They cannot belatedly 
solve their democratic tasks, in the 
first instance their agrarian problem, 
in any other way except through the 
methods ef the proletarian revolution, 
except by transgressing the framework 
of capitalist relations. The dynamics 
of a belated bourgeois revolution, 
Trotsky said, inexorably leads to the 
proletarian dictatorship. Historically 
this is determined by ‘the correlation 
of class forces in such countries. 

Finally, Trotsky characterizes the 
Socialist revolution as such: 

“For an indefinitely extended interval, 
and through constant internal conflict al! 
social relations are overhauled. Societ: 
uninterruptedly undergoes a moultin 
process. One stage of transformatic 
flows directly from the one before. Th 
process retains, of necessity, a politics 
character, that is, unwinds through col-- 
lisions among various groups of the 
society that is being overhauled. Explo- 
sions of civil war and foreign wars alter- 
nate with periods of ‘peaceful’ refor 
Revolutions in economic life, in tech- 
nology, the sciences, the family, every 
day life, and in morality unwind in com 
plex interaction, without allowing societ, 
to reach an equilibrium. Herein lies th: 
permanent character of the socialist 
revolution as such.” 


The only theory that truly expresses 
the reality of our times, and points 
the way out of the crisis of mankind, 
is the theory of the permanent rev- 
olution. 
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The Suffragist Movement 





Women Who Won 
The Right to Vote 


OMEN got the vote in the 
United States in 1920. The 
amendment to the Constitu- 


tion granting women that right was 
the climax of a struggle that began al- 
most a hundred years earlier. Suf- 
frage leaders were ridiculed and per- 
secuted while they were alive. Today 
they are either forgotten or contemp- 
tuously referred to as disappointed old 
maids who hated men. This concept 
of the woman’s rights movement as 
3 war against men by sexually frus- 
trated women is even accepted bv 
some modern psychiatrists. But it is 
historically inaccurate and a great in- 
justice to a number of truly remark- 
able women. 

The status of women in society be- 
gan to change with the breakdown 
of feudalism and the rise of capital- 
ism. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England, women first en- 
tered trades. They were frequently 
partners in the husband’s business; 
widows and daughters carried on the 
family business. There are records of 
women pawnbrokers, stationers, book- 
sellers, contractors and even ship- 
owners. In the seventeenth century 
there were three women to every man 
in the woolen industry and many 
women were employed in the silk in- 
dustry. They also worked in the fields 
and the agricultural labor of women 
was an important factor in the new 
American colonies. 

The “woman question” was dis- 
cussed as early as the Elizabethan pe- 
riod but this talk did not develop into 
an organized movement. It was in 
1792 that Mary Wollstonecroft wrote 
the Vindication of the Rights of Wom- 
an which, historically, marks the con- 
scious beginning of the struggle for 
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woman’s rights. This book was a direct 
reflection of Mary Wollstonecroft’s 
sympathies with the French and 
American revolutions, a demand that 
woman’s rights be included in the 
rights of man for which the revolu- 
tionists were fighting. 

It was in America, not England, that 
the woman question first developed 
into an organized .movement rather 
than a subject of discussion in literary 
circles. This reflects the more advanc- 
ed position of women in the Amer- 
ican colonies, which was strikingly 
different from that of women in Eu- 
rope. The laws of the colonies, mod- 
eled on those of England, gave wom- 
en few legal rights. But the realities 
of pioneer life, particularly the scar- 
city of women and the appreciation of 
their skills, meant that they actually 
had a great deal of responsibility, en- 
gaged in numerous occupations that 
were supposedly “masculine” and con- 
sequently enjoyed rights and privi- 
leges, and a degree of freedom, un- 
known to women in England. 

The Puritan concept of work fur- 
ther influenced the general attitude 
towards women’s activities. In their 
moral code, work was something you 
could never get too much of and they 
did not disapprove of women work- 
ing, on the contrary they encouraged 
it. It made no difference whether the 
woman was married or not; the more 
she worked the better, and the less 
likely she was to succumb to the 
temptations of the devil. 

In the colonial period women could 
vote, and sometimes did vote, as the 
right to vote was based on owner- 
ship of property and not on sex. Thev 
were gradually disfranchised by laws 
prohibiting women from voting — in 
Virginia in 1699, New York 1777, 
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Massachusetts 1780, New Hampshire 
1784 and New Jersey 1807. 

At that time men engaged in agri- 
culture and women in home manu- 
facture. Women made most of the 
products used by the colonists that 
were not imported. The preponderance 
of women in the earliest factories in 
the United States is due largely to the 
fact that their work was transferred 
from the home to the factory. This 
was particularly true of the first ma- 
jor industry, the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton, and accounts for the 
prominent role of women in early la- 
bor struggles, especially the fight of 
cotton-mill workers for the ten-hour 
day. 

The woman's rights movement, 
however, did not grow out of the 
trade-union struggles of women. It was 
never closely associated with trade- 
union activities nor particularly in- 
terested in the problems of working 
women. This may seem contradictory 
unless you keep in mind that the 
woman’s movement was primarily a 
fight for legal, not economic rights. 
The legal battle of the suffragists has 
been won, but in the Twentieth cen- 
tury women still face severe discrim- 
ination in wages and job opportuni- 
ties. 

The woman's rights movement da 
spring directly from the abolitionist 
movement. Every prominent fighter 
for woman's rights was first an abo- 
hitionist; and the two movements were 
closely allied for fifty vears, although 
the “woman question” frequently 
caused division in the abolitionist 
ranks, as the Negro cause became 
more respectable and more populai 
than that of women. 

Just how did the anti-slavery move- 
ment give birth to the struggle for 
woman's rights? There is. a simple 
explanation for what may seem at 
first a surprising evolution. Women 
who started out to plead for the slave 
found they were not allowed to plead. 
They were ridiculed when they ap- 
peared on a speakers’ platform, thev 
were not accepted as delegates when 
they attended anti-slavery conventions. 
Within a short time, most of the 
women prominent in abolitionist cir- 
cles spoke up for their own rights, 
too, although a formal organization 
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advocating complete legal equality 
and suffrage was not formed for an- 
cther twenty years, 


The Early Leaders 


A number of misconceptions about 
the pioneers for woman's rights are 
prevalent. In the first place, it is as- 
sumed that they were all women — 
women united in a war against men. 
The truth is men were in the fore- 
front of the struggle fer woman's 
tights, notably such spokesmen as 
William. Lloyd Garrison, Frederick 
Douglass and Wendell Phillips. They 
were attacked even more viciously than 
the women and labelled “hermaphro- 
dites’ and “Aunt Nancy men.” 

Furthermore, none of the women 
in this movement were exclusively pre- 
occupied with sex equality and wom- 
en’s problems. They were, as I said, 
invariably abolitionists and frequently 
advocated a great many other reforms 
—the Utopian variety of socialism, 
trade unions, atheism, temperance, 
free love, birth control and easier di- 
vorce. Many of these causes were not 
too popular in the early part of the 
last century and this accounts to some 
extent for the common opinion that 
these women were freaks and probably 
immoral. 

It is not true that most of the fem- 
inist leaders were either libertines or 
embittered virgins. With the excep- 
tion of Susan B. Anthony, the best 


known — Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Carrie 
Chapman Catt — were happily mar- 


ried. Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton, 
founders of the movement, were moth- 
ers of large families. They did net 
marry weak husbands who were dom- 
inated by their crusading wives. The 
husbands were generally men of out- 
standing ability and achievement, en- 
thusiastic supporters of the woman's 
cause. The only reason they were to 
some extent overshadowed by their 
wives was that the unusual activities 
of the wives attracted a good deal of 
attention, 

Frances Wright was probably the 
first woman to speak publicly in this 
country and to advocate woman's 
rights. She was Scotch, coming tc 
America in 1818. Brilliant and cour- 
ageous, she was also one of the ex- 


tremists, exactly the type who were 
slandered and laughed at but never 
ignored. Among numerous other ac- 
tivities, she founded a colony pri- 
marily intended to set an example of 
how to free slaves and give them 
economic independence. But she was 
zn opponent of marriage and her col- 
ony became more famous: for its open 
repudiation of this institution than 
for any service to the Negro cause. 

Opposition to marriage was com- 
mon among the early advocates of 
freedom for women. They saw in it 
— quite correctly, in my opinion — an 
institution designed for the subjuga- 
tion of their sex. In those days a mar- 
ried woman had no right to own 
property, her wages belonged to her 
husband and so did her children. The 
simplest way to avoid these evils was 
to stay single. 

In spite of their audacity, these 
women frequently surrendered to lo- 
cal pressure. Mary Wollstonecroft gave 
birth to one illegitimate child; but 
when she became pregnant a second 
time by another lover, she found the 
struggle too difficult and married him. 
Frances Wright and her sister both 
married for the same reason — they 
were pregnant. 

The sex question explains a_ lot 
about the notoriety associated with 
the first feminist leaders. As the move- 
ment grew and became more respect- 
able, it attempted to dissociate itself 
from advocacy of “free love,” bué 
was never completely successful. 

About the same time that Frances 
Wright founded her well-publicized 
colony, Lucretia Mott became a 
Quaker minister. She is one of the 
most striking personalities in ‘the 
woman’s rights movement. Of unusual 
intellect and breadth of vision, she 
studied intensively and was an active 
lecturer and organizer for fifty years. 
She supported trade unions when they 
were almost unknown and generally 
illegal, which was rare among aboli- 
tionist leaders, who seemed to think 
there was some kind of conflict be- 
tween the two movements. She also 
raised six children and apparently en- 
joyed domestic activities like cooking 
and sewing, aithough you wonder as 
you read her biography how she found 
time for them. 
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She was at the meeting held in 
Philadelphia in 1833 where the first 
anti-slavery group was organized and 
from which the American Anti-Slavery 
Society developed. Although she spoke 
several times during the convention 
and played an influential role, it did 
not occur to her to sign the Declara- 
tion that was adopted. Samuel May, 
in his reminiscences, avrote: ‘Men 
were so blind, so obtuse, they did not 
recognize the women guests as mem- 
bers of the convention.” 

Lucretia’s next step was to form a 
Women’s Anti-Slavery Society, but 
the women were so ignorant of par- 
liamentary procedure that they found 
it necessary to get a man to chair 
the meeting — James McCrummei, 
an educated Negro. The brazen con- 
duct of women in forming this society 
was attacked by clergymen as an “act 
of flagrant sedition against God.” 
While women were clothing and feed- 
ing the Negro on his wav to Canada, 
“clergymen huddled in churches and 
wrung their hands, forecasting the 
doom of the American heme and the 
good old traditions.” 

Five years after the Women’s Anti- 
Slavery Society was organized, it held 
a convention in Pennsylvania Hall, 
a public building recently dedicated 
to “liberty and the rights of man.” 
While the delegates conducted their 
business, a mob surrounded the hall. 
Stones were thrown at the windows, 
breaking pane after pane, ‘and vitriol 
was hurled through the gaping holes, 
while a cry rose, “Burn the hall!” 
Two or three hours after the women 
vacated the hall, it went up in flames. 

That night Philadelphia was in an 
uproar. The mavor wanted to stop 
abolitionist activities and police pro- 
tection was non-existent. The mob 
headed for the home of James and 
Lucretia Mott. There was a period of 
tense waiting inside the house while 
the yells and turmoil in the street grew 
closer, But as the minutes passed, 
the noise seemed to recede and 
gradually fade into the distance. The 
next day they learned that a friend 
had joined the mob and when they 
were within a block of the house, he 
flourished a stick and cried: “On to 
the Motts!” then led them up a suc- 
cession of wrong streets. This was one 
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of many similar incidents for Lucretia 
Mott, and her calm composure in a 
riot became legendary. 

Sarah and Angelina Grimke, aristo- 
cratic women from the South, were 
among the earliest speakers and or- 
ganizers of the abolitionist movement. 
| came across an interesting quotation 
from “a speech by Angelina Grimke 
delivered before a Massachusetts 
legislative committee in 1832: 

“As a moral being I feel I owe it to 
the slave and the master, to my country- 
men and to the world, to do all that I 
can to overturn a system of complicated 
crimes built upon the broken hearts and 
prostrate bodies of my countrymen in 
chaing and cemented by the blood, sweat 
and tears of my sisters in bond.” 


Evidently Churchill knew 
phrase when he saw it. 


a good 


Begin Organizing 

Factional struggles inside the aboli- 
tionist movement led Lucretia Mott 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton to call 
a convention for woman's rights in 
1848. 

Eight years earlier, a fight had taken 
place over the election of a woman to 
a business committee of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society. The vote 
was favorable to the candidate, Abby 
Kelly; and the anti-woman group 
seceded from the organization and 
formed their own anti-slavery so- 
ciety. A world-wide anti-slavery con- 
vention had been called in London. 
Purged of its reactionary elements, 
the American Anti-Slavery Society 
elected Lucretia and two other women 
to ‘their executive committee and 
chose her and Charles Remond, a 
Negro, as delegates to the London 
convention. Lucretia also headed the 
delegation from the Women’s Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Another delegation — one hun- 
dred per cent male, of course -— was 
sent by the newly formed organiza- 
tion. In London every effort wa. mac 
to keep peace by persuading the women 
delegates to withhold their credentials, 
but Lucretia insisted that the respon- 
sibility for rejection must rest with 
the convention. 

Wendell Phillips opened the fight 
on the convention floor by proposing 
that all persons with credentials be 





seated. He pointed out that the con- 
vention’s invitation had been addressed 
to all friends of the slave and 
Massachusetts had interpreted this 
to mean men and women. Clergymen 
at the convention were particularly 
eloquent in their opposition to seating 
women. “Learned Doctors of Divinity 
raced about the convention hall Bible 
in hand, quoting words of scripture 
and waving their fists beneath the 
noses of disputing brethren who did 
not know woman's’ place.” 

The reactionaries won. Women were 
admitted as guests only and seated 
behind a curtain which screened them 
from public gaze. Garrison, the greatest 
figure in the abolitionist world, was 
scheduled to be the main speaker. On 
his arrival he climbed the stairs to the 
women’s balcony, sat beside Lucretia 
behind the curtain, and remained there 
until the close of the convention. 

lt was on this trip to England that 
Lucretia met Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
a young bride of one of the delegates. 
It was here that they decided to start 
a crusade for woman’s rights on their 
return to America, although eight years 
passed before they were able to carry 
out their plans and call the Seneca 
Falls Convention of 1848. 

This Equal Rights Convention, the 
first ever held in any country, was the 
cfficial beginning of the suffrage 
struggle. The first day of the conven- 
tion had been advertised as open to 
women only. When the women arrived 
at the Unitarian church thev found 
they were locked out. A young pro- 
fessor climbed through a window and 
opened the door for them. On the spot, 
they decided to admit men, which 
turned out to be a fortunate decision 
for the suffrage cause. 

James Mott was chairman of the 
meeting, as the women were still timid 
and did not know too much about 
parliamentary procedure. The Declara- 
tion of Sentiments adcpted by the 
convention was signed by 68 women 
and 32 men. The resolutions called for 
COMMA ¢ CCUa... i i..dfricee 
rights in propertv, wages and custody 
of children, the right to make con- 
tracts, to sue and be sued, to testify 
in court — and to vote. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton introduced 
the suffrage amendment. It was op- 
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posed by Lucretia Mott because she 
considered it too radical and thought 
it would arouse public antagonism and 
ridicule. Frederick Douglass seconded 
Mrs. Stanton’s motion and made one 
of the most eloquent speeches in his- 
tory for woman’s equality and her 
right to vote. His speech inspired the 
women to overcome their hesitation 
and pass the suffrage resolution. 
Within a year a National Woman's 
Rights Association was organized and 
State and national conventions were 
held regularly. 


Persecution and Abuse 


The woman's movement was met 
with a storm of abuse, particularly 
from the clergy, although a great many 
men just considered it funny. Within 
a few years, as it gained momentum, 
it met more serious opposition. Op- 
ponents of suffrage were divided as 
to whether the population would 
decrease because women were un- 
sexed or illegitimately increase be- 
cause of the practice of free love. 

A typical example of the anti-suf- 
frage point of view appears in a book 
by Dr. L. P. Brockett, quoted at some 
length in Hare’s biography of Lucretia 
Mott. It gives a picture of just what 
would happen if women were allowed 
to vote and declares it will be a gala 
day for the prostitutes, as “modest 
refined Christian women” would refuse 
to go to the polls in such company. 
Hare paraphrases the book: 


“What a lesson of evil would be 
taught children on that day. Imagine 
the innocent offspring, clutching its 
mother as it stands in the presence of 
‘poor wretches, bedizened in gaudy 
finery, with bold, brazen faces, many of 
them half or wholly drunk and uttering 
with loud laughter, horrible oaths and 
ribald and obscene jests! What an im- 
pression the child would receive! And if 
the mother attempted to tell her daughter 
that these were bad women, the child 
might query: ‘But mother, they are 
going to vote. If they were so very bad, 
would they have the same right to vote 
that you and other ladies have?’ Unabie 
to answer so precocious a question, the 
‘modest, refined Christian mother’ would 
scurry home, leaving the polls to her 
male representatives and the women of 
the underworld.” 

“To drive home the lesson,” says Hare, 
“the book is illustrated with a picture 
showing the refined woman at the polls 


completely surrounded by a Vicious 
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group of derelicts of both sexes. The 
picture vividly warns any woman who is 
on the verge of becoming a follower 
of Lucretia Mott, the type of men and 
women with whom she must associate if 
she votes. It also discloses the uninten- 
tional fact that the voting male is the 
uncouth immigrant, the bowery heeler, 


LUCY STONE 


“For her ability to remain unper- 


turbed through hoots, 
murderous assault, she 
equals.” 


jeers and 
had few 


and the pimp; the same male hailed by 
opponents of female rights as woman’s 
natural representative in affairs of gov- 
ernment. One glance at the men in the 
picture convinces the reader that woman’s 
benign influence in the home had gone 
awry, despite this best chosen argument 
of the anti-suffragettes.” 


Dr. Brockett also predicts that some 
disastrous changes will occur in the 
appearance of women: 

“The blush of innocence, the timid, 
half-frightened expression which is, to 
all right-thinking men a higher charm 
than the most perfect self-conscious 
beauty, will disappear and in place of it 
we shall have hard, self-reiiant bold 
faces, and in which all the loveliness 
will have faded, and naught remain save 
the look of power and talent.” 


The suffrage workers encountered 
additional ridicule at this time due to 
the introduction of the Bloomer 
costume. It was rather strange in ap- 
pearance, consisting of trousers partly 
concealed by a full skirt that fell six 
inches below the knees. Elizabeth Cadv 
Stanton, Lucy Stone and Susan B. 





Anthony probably suffered greater 
martyrdom because of this costume 
than for any other phase of their 
crusade, and after a few vears they 
discontinued wearing it, feeling that 
it did more harm than good. Never- 
theless, the outfit did give much 
creater freedom of action and was 


adopted by many farm wemen-of the 


period and recommended by doctors 


for use in sanitariums. It was the 
first step toward the freedom of the 
modem dress. 

Mrs. Stanton became one of the 


most active suffrage leaders and it was 
in this period that her life-long col- 
laboration with Susan B. Anthony 
She was the mother of 
boys and two girls, and whenever her 
schedule of conventions and 
meetings became too heavy. she would 
threaten to interrupt it by having an- 
other baby. Lucy Stone, now best 
known as the woman who insisted on 
keeping her maiden name, also became 
prominent in the 1850's. Lucy's use 
of her own name grew out of her 
criginal opposition to marriage. When 
she did marry, the unusual ceremony 
attracted considerable comment, none 
of it favorable. She and Henry Black- 
well opened the wedding with a state- 
ment: 


began five 


lect ures 


“While we acknowledge our mutual 
affection by publicly assuming the re- 
lation of man and wife, yet in justice 
to ourselves and a great principle, we 
deem it a duty to declare that this act 
on our part implies no sanction of, nor 
promise of voluntary obedience to, such 
of the present laws of marriage as re- 
fuse to recognize the wife as an inde- 
pendent, rational being while they con- 
fer upon the husband an injurious and 
unnatural superiority, investing him 
with legal powers which no honorable 
man would exercise and no man should 
possess. We protest especially against 
the laws which give the husband: 

“1. The custody of the wife’s person. 


“2. The exclusive control and guar- 
dianship of their children. 
“3. The sole ownership of her per- 


sonal property and use of her real es- 
tate, unless previously settled upon her, 
or placed in the hands of trustees as in 
the case of minors, lunatics and idiots. 

“4. The absolute right to the product 
of her industry.” 


They continued with the regular 
marriage ceremony, omitting the word 
“obey,” but there was a popular feel- 
ing, especially since Lucy kept her 





own name, that they were not really 
married. 

Many Negro women like Harriet 
Tubman, the extraordinary leader of 
the underground railway, and So- 
journer Truth, also played an active 
role in the woman's rights movement. 
Tubman is reported to have been an 
amazingly eloquent speaker, but for 
reasons of personal safety the speeches 
were rarely recorded. 


Not a Soft Occupation 

Even a bare outline of the lives of 
these early women leaders arouses ad- 
miration. Lecturing for woman's 
lights was not exactly a soft occupa- 
tion. Travelling was pretty rough then 
and the reception was likely to be 
rough, too. These women kept going 
at a remarkable pace in spite of larg 
families and heavy domestic respon- 
sibilities. 

Mrs. Stanton wrote most of her 
speeches after midnight while the 
children were sleeping —- | don’t know 
when she slept. Most of the women 
continued their work without let-up 
even when they were in their sixties 
and seventies. Lucretia Mott was 83 
when she spoke at the 25th anniver- 
sary of the suffrage association. They 
were middle-class women but many 
of them faced economic hardships. 
Lucy Stone went to Oberlin College — 
the first to admit women — and 
worked her way through, sweeping and 
washing dishes at three cents an hour. 
Her life as an abolitionist and woman’s 
rights speaker was not exactly a cinch 
either. She lived in a garret in 
Boston, sleeping three in a bed with 
the landlady’s daughters for six and 
one-fourth cents a night. Constance 
Burnett in Five for Freedom describes 
a fairly typical meeting at which she 
spoke, (She was the outstanding 
orator of the woman’s movement, a 
real spellbinder.) 

“Lucy posted her own meetings, ham- 
mering her signs on trees with tacks 
carried in her reticule and stones from 
the road. The first poster usually drew 
an army of young hoodlums who fol- 
lowed her up and down streets, taunt- 
ing, flinging small missiles and pulling 
down her notices as soon as her back 
was turned ‘ 

“For her ability to remain unper- 
turbed through hoots, jeers and murder- 
ous assault, she had few equals. It was 


a common thing for her to face a rain 
of spitballs as soon as she stepped be- 
fore an audience. Once a hymn book was 
flung at her head with such force it 
almost stunned her. On another night, 
in midwinter, icy water was trained on 
her from a hose thrust through a win- 
dow. Lucy calmly reached for her shawl, 
wrapped it around her shoulders and 
went on talking. 

“At an open air anti-slavery meeting 
on Cape Cod, the temper of the crowd 
seemed so dangerous that all the speak- 
ers, one after the other, vanished has- 
tily from the platform. The only two 
left were Lucy and Abby Kelly’s hus- 
band, Stephen Foster, a firebrand abo- 
litionist of the same mettle from New 
Hampshire. 

“Before either of them could get to 
speak, Lucy saw the mob begin its ad- 
vance. ‘They’re coming, Stephen. You’d 
better run for it,’ she warned him hur- 
riedly. 

“Stephen no more than Lucy ever ran 
from danger. ‘What about you?’ he 
protested, and with that the surging, 
yelling mass was upon them. Over- 
powered, Foster disappeared in the 
melee, and Lucy, suddenly deserted, 
looked up into the face of a towering 
ruffian with a club. 

“‘This gentleman will take care of 
me,’ she suggested sweetly, taking his 
arm, and too astonished for words, he 
complied. Reasoning calmly with him 
as he steered her out of the violence, 
she won his reluctant admiration and 
his consent to let her finish her speech. 
The platform was demolished by then, 
but he conducted her to a tree stump, 
rounded up the rest of the ‘gentlemen’ 
and preserved order with raised club 
until she was through talking. Lucy 
gave the whole gang a piece of her 
mind, not neglecting to collect twenty 
dollars from them to replace Stephen 
Foster’s coat, which in their gentleman- 
ly exuberance they had split in two.” 


The Alliance Ends 


During the Civil War there was 
little activity in the woman’s move- 
ment. All of the women were devoted 
to the abolitionist cause and enthu- 
siastically entered into various types 
of war work. But the end of the war 
brought the end of the fifty-year 
alliance between the woman’s cause 
and the Negro movement. 

The split took place when Negro 
men got the vote. The Republican 
Party and the Negro leaders were both 
pressing for passage of the I4th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution 
to enfranchise Negro men. The Re- 
publicans were not particularly in- 





terested in Negro rights but they 
wanted votes. The Democrats, who 
opposed the Negro vote, now gave lip 
service to woman suffrage in order 
to annoy the Republicans and hypo- 
critically charge them with hypocrisy. 

Negro leaders argued that this was 
the “Negro’s hour” and it was a matter 
of practical politics to push through 
the vote for Negro men while it had 
a chance of ratification. Adding wom- 
an suffrage to the amendment would 
inevitably result in its defeat. Negro 
and abolitionist leaders insisted that 
they were devoted to the woman's 
cause and would continue to fight for 
universal suffrage after Negro men 
got the vote. 

Many of the women were embittered 
by what they considered a sell-out. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in an argu- 
ment with Wendell Phillips, said: 
“May I ask just one question, based 
on the apparent opposition in which 
you place the Negro and woman? Do 
you believe the African race is com- 
posed entirely of males?” 

For fifty years these women had 
fought for the abolitionist cause and 
they felt that they had won the right 
to be included in the suffrage amend- 
ment. They would not agree to being 
left out on grounds of political ex- 
pediency. They got little support and 
the 15th amendment was passed, giving 
the vote to Negro men only. 

At the American Equal Righis 
Association convention in 1869, a 
formal split occurred; with the ma- 
jority, the more conservative group- 
ing, supporting the Boston abolitionist 
wing. Among the majority were Julia 
Ward Howe and Lucy Stone, who 
formed the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The radical minority, 
led by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, organized the National 
Woman Rights Association. For twenty 
years these two groups remained 
separate. 

As | have indicated, the principal 
cause of the split was the division of 
opinion over supporting Negro suf- 
frage while the question of woman 
suffrage was postponed. I’ve read some 
eloquent statements on both sides of 
this argument. Negro leaders like 
Frederick Douglass, the first man to 
speak up for woman suffrage in this 
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country, felt that the Negro cause was 
jeopardized by the women who selfishly 
advanced their own demands instead 
of waiting until it was more “prac- 
tical” to advocate suffrage for women, 
too. Women felt this attitude was a 
great injustice on the part of the 
abolitionists, showing ingratitude to 
the women who had fought so long 
and so courageously for the Negro 
cause, 

In Lucretia Mott’s biography there 
is a description of the Centennial An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“The newly enfranchised citizens ap- 
preciated what had been done for them 
—by their sex. Women on the sidewalks 
watched them carry banner after ban- 
ner emblazoned with the names of Gar- 
rison or Phillips or Douglass. They 
searched in vain for a tribute to Lu- 
cretia Mott, or the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, or any other woman of 
the anti-slavery conflict.” 


Both the Negro and the woman's 
movement were greatly weakened by 
the split in their ranks and it was an- 
other fifty years. before women got the 
vote. In several accounts of this split 
written by men in sympathy with the 
Negro side of the argument, the women 
were held responsible for the delay 
because extremists in their ranks in- 
sisted prematurely on suffrage. 

Historically there is not much point 
in speculating about what would have 
happened if the Negroes and women 
had stuck together — how long this 
would have delayed Negro suffrage 
(if at all) — and whether or not 
woman suffrage would have been won 
at an earlier date. Most Negro men 
were enfranchised in name only, and 
even to this day millions have not 
been able to exercise their constitu- 
tional right to vote. Personally I can’t 
help sympathizing with the women 
who felt they had been deserted and 
betrayed. It’s unfortunate that the 
reform movement was split as a result 
but I’m not sure this was entirely the 
fault of a few women “radicals.” There 
were heterogeneous elements in the 
Equal Rights Association, many of 
whom felt that their cause, Negro 
emancipation and enfranchisement, had 
been won, and it is probable ‘that this 
conservative element would have 
broken away in any case. 
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The history of the woman’s move- 
ment from, this point on, divorced 
from the other reform struggles for 
which the women originally fought, 
becomes a bit dull. It is more bour- 
geois in character, exclusively con- 
cerned ‘as it is with the vote. 


The Struggle for the Vote 

Immediately after the passage of 
the 15th amendment, Susan B. Anthony 
decided to test the new law, which was 
worded in such a way that it might 
possibly be construed to include 
women. In Rochester, N. Y., she and 
twelve other women armed with a 
copy of the Constitution demanded 
the right to vote. The election in- 
spectors were so startled by. this move 
that the women were allowed to cast 
ballots, They were promptly arrested 
for voting illegally. Susan was fined 
$100. She refused to pay the fine, 
hoping that she would be imprisoned 
and the case could be carried to the 
Supreme Court. But the judge was a 
shrewd politician and did not order 
her arrest. The fine has not vet been 
paid. 

In the twenty-five years following 
the Equal Rights Convention of 1848, 
women achieved many of their original 
demands. More and more states passed 
laws giving married women the right 
to custody of their children, to disposal 
of their wages and their property. 

Curiously enough, the first and most 
successful advocates of these laws were 
men whose interests were threatened. 
In upstate New York wealthy Dutch 
fathers-in-law became indignant when 
their daughters’ property was squan- 
dered by spendthrift husbands. The 
Married Women’s Property Bill was 
passed largely through their influence. 
In one of the Southern states a similar 
bill was introduced by a man who 
wanted to marry a wealthy widow. 
Heavily in debt himself, he knew her 
property could be attached to pay his 
debts if they got married. When the 
bill passed she could keep her prop- 
erty and they could both live com- 
fortably on her income. 

The Territory of Wyoming was the 
first to give women the vote in 1869; 
Utah followed the next year; Colorado 
and Idaho a little later. Pioneers in 
the West, accustomed to women who 


could load a gun, ride a horse and run 
a homestead as competently as a man, 
were more easily persuaded than 
Eastern men that women are not frail 
or feeble-minded. Twenty years later 
when Wyoming applied for statehood, 
the fact that women voted there be- 
came a political issue. Wyoming 
declared: “We will remain out of the 
union 100 years rather than come in 
without woman suffrage.” 

Susan B. Anthony continued to 
campaign for another thirty years. 
Her final: speech to a Woman’s Rights 
Convention was made in 1904 when 
she was 86 years old. An incident re- 
ported in Five for Freedom gives some 
idea of her remarkable energy : 


“During this year Susan delivered 171 
lectures, besides hundreds of impromptu 
talks. She traveled ceaselessly. The jour- 
ney home through the Rockies in Jan- 
uary became rugged when her train ran 
into mountainous drifts. Tracks had 
been recently laid, breakdowns were 
frequent and waits interminable. Pas- 
sengers had nothing to eat kut the cold 
food they had the foresight to bring. 
Many. nights were spent sitting bolt 
upright. 

“Suan did get back finally, in time 
for the annual convention of her Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association in 
the capital. 

“*You must be tired,’ they greeted her 
in Washington. 

“‘Why, what should make me tired?’ 
asked Susan. ‘I haven’t been doing 
anything for two weeks.’ 

“The restfulness of transcontinental 
rail trips in the 1870’s was not ap- 
parent to others.” 

By 1900 the suffrage movement had 
become more powerful, but so had the 
opposition. The liquor interests, afraid 
that women would vote for prohibition, 
poured millions of dollars into cam- 
paigns to defeat woman suffrage. In 
state after state women lost out when 
the suffrage question came to a popular 
vote. The following circular published 
in Portland, Ore., is an example of 
how the liquor crowd worked: 

“It will take 50,000 votes to defeat 
woman suffrage. There are 2,000 re- 
tailers in Oregon. That means that 
every retailer must himself bring in 
twenty-five votes on election day. 

“Every retailer can get twenty-five 
votes. Besides his employees, he has his 
grocer, his butcher, his landlord, his 
laundryman and every person he does 
business, with. If every man in the busi- 
ness will doe-this, we will win. 
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“We enclose twenty-five ballot tickets 
showing how to vote. 

“We also enclose a postal card ad- 
dressed to this Association. If you will 


personally take twenty-five friendly 
voters to the polls on election day and 
give each one a ticket showing how to 
vote, please mail the postal card back 
to us at once. You need not sign the 
card. Every card has a number and we 
will know who sent it in. 

“Let us all pull together and let us 
all work. Let us each get twenty-five 
votes.” 

This was signed by the Brewers and 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers Association. 
In this case the liquor interests were 
successful and woman suffrage was 
defeated. In spite of such defeats, the 
suffrage cause won more and more 
mass support. Jesse Lynch Williams 
gives a description of a suffrage 
parade which he watched from the 
window of a Fifth Avenue club: 

“It was Saturday afternoon and the 
members had crowded behind the win- 
dows to witness the show. They were 
laughing and exchanging the kind of 
jokes you would expect. When the head 
of the procession came oppesite them, 
they burst into laughing and as the 
procession swept past, laughed long and 
loud. But the women continued to pour 
by. The laughter began to weaken, be- 
came spasmodic. The parade went on 
and on. Finally there was only the oc- 
casional sound of the clink of ice in 
the glasses. Hours passed. Then some- 
one broke the silence. ‘Well boys,’ he 
said, ‘I guess they mean it!’” 


In Albany, a representative from 
New York City said that not five 
women in his district endorsed woman 
suffrage. He was handed a petition 
signed by 189 women in his own block. 


Turn to Militant Tactics 

The split following the Civil War 
lasted twenty years. In {890 the two 
suffrage organizations united as the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. But in 1913 the move- 
ment split again, this time over the 
question of militant tactics imported 
from Great Britain. 

The British suffragists started later 
than the American but once they got 
going, they really went to town. The 
militant suffragist movement in Eng- 
iand, organized by Emmeline Pank- 
hurst and her daughters in 1905, bat- 
tled cops and hounded public officials. 
They chained themselves to posts or 
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iron grillwork of public buildings and 
went on talking while the police saw- 
ed them loose, They climbed on raft- 
ers above Parliament and lay there 
for hours so that they could speak 
out ‘at any opportune moment. Hun- 
dreds were arrested. In jail they con- 
tinued to battle prison officials, went 
on hunger strikes, were subjected to 
forcible feeding. 

A book written by one of Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s daughters gives a color- 
ful glimpse of the lively character of 
their protest. A poster, reproduced in 
the book, reads: “Votes for Women 
— Men and women, help the Suf- 
fragettes to rush the House of Com- 
mons, on Tuesday evening, the 13th 
of October.” (In the subsequent trial 
there was a good deal of debate as 
to just what the word “rush” meant.) 

The title of Chapter 20, “June and 
July 1909,” is followed by a brief 
summary: “Attempt to insist on the 
constitutional right of petition as se- 
cured by the Bill of Rights, arrest of 
Mrs. Pankhurst and the Hon. Mrs. 
Haverfield, Miss Wallace Dunlop and 
the hunger strike, 14 hunger strikers 
in punishment cells. Mr. Gladstone 
charges Miss Garnett with having 
bitten a wardress.” 

Chapter 21, “July to September 
1909,” gives this summary: “Mr. 
Lloyd George at Lime House, 12 
women sent to prison, another strike, 
hunger strikers at Exeter Gaol, Mrs 
Leigh on the roof at Liverpool, Liver- 
pool hunger strikers,” etc. Some of 
the pictures have captions like “Lady 
Constance Lytton before she threw 
the stone at New Castle.” “Jessie 
Kenny as she tried to gain admittance 
to Mr, Asquith’s meeting disguised as 
telegraph boy.” 

Two American women, Alice Paul 
and Lucy Burns, took part in the 
English demonstrations, were impris- 
ened and went on hunger strikes. They 
returned to this country determined 
to introduce some new methods into 
the now rather conventional woman's 
movement. 

In 1913 Miss Paul organized a suf- 


frage parade in Washington, D.C. 
Some 8,000 women marched down 


Fennsylvania Avenue. As the proces- 
sion approached. the White House, it 
was blocked by hostile crowds. “Wom- 


en were spit upon, slapped in the 
face, tripped up, pelted with burning 
cigar stubs, insulted by jeers and 
obscene language.” Troops had to be 
brought from Fort Meyer. Afterwards 
the suffragists forced a Congressional 
inquiry and the chief of police lost 
his job. 

Alice Paul concentrated on passing 
a federal amendment which the older 
suffragists had more or less shelved 
while they fought local battles from 
State to state. Miss Paul followed the 
political tactics of the English move- 
ment. This was to hold the party in 
power responsible for the delay in 
granting woman suffrage and to cam- 
paign against all candidates of that 
party regardless of whether or not 
they supported suffrage as individuals. 
By that time women had the vote in 
a number of states and Miss Paul 
systematically campaigned against ail 
candidates of the Democratic Party, 
in power at the time. 

Conservative elements in the sui- 
frage movement did not accept this 
tactic and Miss Paul and others were 
expelled in 1913. They formed a new 


organization which took the name 
National Woman's Party in 1916. 


This organization also followed the 
British policy of putting a lot of pres- 
sure on top officials, (It got so that 
the British Prime Minister and cab- 
inet officials were afraid to speak in 
public and only appeared at bazaars 
and social affairs.) To get favorable 
action from Wilson, who saw numer- 
cus delegations but kept stalling, a 
picket line was thrown around the 
White House in January, 1917, It 
continued day after day. On Inau- 
guration Day, in a heavy rain, 1,000 
pickets circled the White House four 
times. 

In April, war was declared but the 
picketing continued. In June patriotic 
mobs began to tear down their ban- 
ners and maul the pickets. On June 
22 police started arresting the women, 
who refused to pay their fines. Hun- 
dreds were sent to prison. including 
Lucy Burns and Alice Paul. A history 
of the National Woman's Party gives 
some details as to how they were 
treated : 

“Instantly the room was in havoc. The 
guards from the male prison fell upon 
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us. I saw Miss Lincoln, a slight young 
girl, thrown to the floor. Mrs. Nolan, a 
delicate old lady of seventy-three, was 


mastered by two men . Whittaker 
(the Superintendent) in the center of 
the room directed the whole attack, in- 
citing the guards to every brutality. 
Two men brought in Dorothy Day, twist- 
ing her arms above her head. Suddenly 
they lifted her and brought her body 
down twice over the back of an iron 
bench . . . The bed broke Mrs. Nolan’s 
fall, but Mrs. Cosu hit the well. They 
had been there a few minutes when Mrs. 
Lewis, all doubled over like a sack of 
flour, was thrown in. Her head struck 
the iron bed and she fell to the floor 
senseless.” As for Lucy Burns, “They 
handcuffed her wrists and fastened the 
handcuffs over her head to the cell 
door.” 


Alice Paul’s hunger strike lasted 
twenty-two days. The authorities in- 
sisted on an examination of her men- 
tal condition. The doctor reported: 
“This is a spirit like Joan of Arc and 
it’s useless to try to change it. She 
will die but she will never give up.” 

In the meantime, speakers of the 
National Woman’s Party were arous- 
ing the whole country against the 
treatment of the prisoners. Suddenly, 
on March 3, they were released. They 
were promised action on the suffrage 
amendment; but the following June, 
when Congress continued to stall, they 
started picketing again. Soon they 
were back in jail and on their hunger 
strikes. 

The Senate finally voted on the 
amendment. It lost by two votes. The 
women. transferred their pickets to the 
Senate, 

Alice Paul started a “watch fire” 
in an urn in front of the White House. 
Every time President Wilson made a 
speech abroad that referred to free- 
dom even in a passing phrase, a copy 
of the speech was burned in the “watch 
fire.” Invariably, police arrested the 
women who burned the speech. Evi- 
Gently reports reaching Europe of the 
“watch fire’ embarrassed the Presi- 
dent, for he cabled two Senators ask- 
ing them to support the suffrage 
amendment. 

In February, 1919, the Senate voted 
again and the amendment lost by one 
vote. In June it was finally passed. 
It still had to be ratified by the states 
and this meant a state-to-state strug- 
gle lasting another year. The women 
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of the United States voted in the 
presidential elections of 1920. 

] seem to have given most of the 
credit for final passage of this law to 
the National Woman’s Party. The 
older suffrage organization continued 
its work during these seven years. It 
had a membership of almost two mil- 
lion as compared with a top member- 
ship of fifty thousand in the National 
Woman’s Party. But it was this mil- 
itant minority that gave the final 
push to the suffrage drive. 


The Struggle Ahead 


Since I have limited myself to the 
struggle of American women for legal 
equality, | have not attempted to de- 
scribe their economic development in 
this hundred-year period, their entry 
into industries, office work, trades and 
professions, or their role in the trade- 
union movement, That story would 
require another article, but its close 
relationship to the growth of the 
woman’s movement is obvious. As 
women achieved economic indepen- 
dence, their demand for the vote was 
taken more seriously. Laws change 
slowly and are generally a reflection 
of changes that have already occurred 
on the economic and social level. 

Almost thirty-five years have passed 
since women got the vote. We are 
in position now to appraise what 
women achieved when they won the 
suffrage and what they did not 
achieve. 

Many people are disappointed over 
the results of woman suffrage — for 
example, all those who believed that 
politics would be “purified” by the 
participation of women. Reactionaries 
insist that suffrage and the entry of 
women into industry have actually 
achieved nothing, that modern wom- 
en are miserably unhappy, frustrated 
and hysterical and go insane at a 
faster rate than ever before. (All this 
because women are allegedly emo- 
tionally passive and have been forced 
against their true nature into compe- 
tition with men.) The solution, if we 
are to believe them, seems to be to 
hurry back to what's left of the home, 
which is something like going all out 
for the horse as a means of modern 
transportation. Modern Woman — the 
Lost Sex by a woman psychiatrist, 





Marya Farnham, is a good example 
of this reactionary trend. 

Even people who approve of mod- 
ern woman are disappointed at the 
results of the woman’s rights strug- 
gle. Purdy in his biography of Mary 
Wollstonecroft says: 

“All that has been done for women in 
the last century and a half has not 
saved them from the tragedies that 
afflicted Mary Wollstonecroft, Eliza 
Bishop and Fanny Blood. Inherited pov- 
erty, brutal or indifferent parents, dis- 
ease following overwork and neglect, 
reluctant or faithless lovers, incompat- 
ible husbands, the struggle to wring a 
living from an apathetic world — has 
not been ended by femzle suffrage or 
any other abstract benefits women have 
recently achieved.” 


I can't help wondering just how 
many problems they thought woman 
suffrage could solve. The vote was a 
simple question of democratic rights 
and not a magic formula that could 
dissolve all the bitterness and frus- 
trations of women’s daily lives. Men 
have been voting a hundred years 
longer than women and they've stil! 
got problems. That doesn’t mean they 
should give up voting. If Negroes 
suddenly achieved complete equality 
with whites, they would still face un- 
employment, the threat of war, reac- 
tion and all the other difficulties that 
confront every worker, regardless of 
race or sex, That doesn’t mean they 
should give up the fight for full 
equality. 4 

I don’t doubt that women are un- 
happy. The legal equality and other 
democratic rights for which they 
fought so heroically are meaningless 
as long as their position in economic 
and family life remains basically un- 
altered. 4 

The economic status of women is 
undergoing change. This is bringing 
about the first fundamental difference 
in women’s lives. Women now consti- 
tute one-third of the labor force and 
25% of all married women are work- 
ing. This is a revolutionary devel- 
opment that in the long run _ will 
mean a great deal more than the vote. 

But the majority of women still 
face discrimination in wages and jobs. 
The average income of women work- 
ers is less than half that of men. They 
are also doubly exploited, as wage 





earners and as wives. A survey by 


General Electric revealed that the 
average work week of employed wives 
is 79 hours — 40 on the job and 39 
at home. 

This explains why women are not 
too enthusiastic about their so-called 
“emancipation.” Women workers are 
obviously not emancipated, any more 
than male workers, Negro workers, 
or any other section of the working 
class. 

The structure of the family is also 
undergoing change, partly as a result 
of women’s changing economic posi- 
tion. Women are not as restricted in 
their sex and family relationships as 
they were when Mary Wollstonecroft 
first rebelled against marriage. 

I believe it is significant that the 
first women who fought for equality 
and woman's rights directed a large 
part of their protest. against bourgeois 
family relationships. Only at a later 
date did they center their attention 
on issues like the vote. It may be 
that in our re-examination of wom- 
en’s problems we will return to their 
Starting point. In the light of mod- 
ern psychological and anthropological 
knowledge, we should study the re- 
lations of husbands and wives, par- 
ents and children, in a society that 
is founded upon the institution of 
private property and where marriage 
laws and customs reflect this basic 
concept of private ownership. 

Both the economic and sex status 
of women is changing, but these 
changes are only the first steps to- 
ward a revolution in human relation- 
ships which will take place in the 
future. The fight for freedom is in- 
divisible and no basic change can be 
achieved in a society where men, as 
well as women, are not free. 

When women are really emanci- 
pated from the economic exploitation 
and emotional restrictions of our so- 
ciety, men too will be freed from the 
frustrations and unhappiness which 
the same system inflicts upon them. 
But this can only be achieved in the 
cooperative atmosphere of a socialist 
commonwealth where our personal re- 
lationships will not be an expression 
of the property forms of a competi- 
tive society. 
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Letters to a Historian 





Early Years 
Of the American 
Communist Movement 


Origin of the Policy 


May 18, 1954 
Dear Sir: 

This replies to your inquiry of May 
15 on the origins of the labor party 
policy. 

| think this whole question of the 
party's activity in farmer-labor party 
politics in the first half of the Twen- 
ties ought to be separated into two 
parts. First, the original policy and 
how it came to be adopted by the 
party; second, the perversions of this 
policy in the experiments, more cor- 
rectly the fantastic adventures in th’s 
field, under the tutelage of Pepper. 
Here | will confine myself entirely to 
the first part of the subject—the ori- 
gins of the labor party policy—reserv- 
ing the second part for a separate 
report. 

There is not much documentation 
on this question and | find that my 
memory is not so sharp as to details 
as it is on the fight over legalization. 
That is probably because the real fight 
was over legalization. The labor partv 
policy, the development of the trade- 
union work, and the whole process of 
Americanizing the movement, were 
subsumed under that over-all issue of 
legalizing the party. Insofar as they 
took a position on the related ques- 
tions, the factions divided along the 
same lines. 


by James P. Cannon 


on the Labor Party 


With considerable effort I have to 
reconstruct my memory of the evolu- 
tion of the labor party question in 
the American movement. | may err 
on some details or miss some. My 
general recollection however is quite 
clear and is not far wrong. The ap- 
proach to the question zig-zagged 
along a number of high points in 
about this order: 

(1) To start with, the left wing of 
American socialism had been tradi- 
tionally rigid and doctrinaire on all 
questions—revolution versus reform, 
direct action versus parliamentary ac- 
tion, new unions versus the old craft 
unions, etc. The publication of Lenin’s 
pamphlet on left communism marked 
the beginning of their comprehension 
that realistic tactics could flexibly 
combine activities in these fields with- 
out departing from basic revolution- 
ary principle. We needed the Russians 
to teach us that. 

(2) The first approach of the left 
Wing to the question of the labor party 
was inflexibly sectarian and hostile. | 
recall an editorial by Fraina in the 
Revolutionary Age or in the Com- 
munist in 1919 or early 1920 against 
“laborism,” i.e., the policy and prac- 
tice of the British Labor Party and 
the advocates of a similar party in 
this country, who were fairly numer- 
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ous and vocai at that time. In that 
period Fraina, who was the most 
authoritative and influential spokes- 
man of the left wing, was an ultra- 
leftist. He seemed to be allied with 
this tendency in the Comintern, which 
was centered around the Dutch com- 
munists and some German leftists. 
This tendency, as you know, was vig- 
orously combatted and defeated by 
Lenin and Trotsky at the Third Con- 
eress of the Comintern (1921). 

(Incidentally, you will find Trot- 
sky's two volumes on “The First Five 
Years of the Communist Interna- 
tional,”” published by Pioneer Publish- 
ers, informative reading on this pe- 
riod. It impinges on America at least 
to this extent: that Trotsky polemi- 
cized against Pepper (Pogany), who 
had been in Germany with a Comin- 
tern delegation, and at that time was 
himself an ultra-leftist.) 

This article or editorial by Fraina 
expressed the general attitude of the 
party, which was ultra-leftist all along 
the line in those days. Perhaps I recall 
this particular article or editorial be- 
cause | was a quite pronounced “right 
winger” in the early Communist Par- 
ty, and I thought that people who 
were advocating a labor party were 
a hell of a long way out in front of 
the labor movement as I knew it in 
the Midwest. However, | must say 
that it never occurred to me at that 
time that we could be a part of the 
larger movement for a labor party 
and remain communists. Engels’ per- 
spicacious letters on this very theme 
were unknown to us in those days. 

(3) The theoretical justification for 
such a complicated tactic—conditional 
support of a reformist labor party by 
revolutionists—came_ originally from 
Lenin. | think it is indisputable that 
Lenin’s proposal to the British com- 
munists that they should “urge the 
electors to vote for the labor candi- 
date against the bourgeois candidate,” 
in his pamphlet on “Left-Wing Com- 
munism,” and his Jater recommenda- 
tion that the British Communist 
Party should seek affiliation to the 
British Labor Party, gave the first en- 
couragement to the sponsors of a sim- 
ilar policy in this country, and marks 
the real origin of the policy. 

| don’t think this contradicts the 
Statement you quote, from the Foster- 


Cannon document of November 26, 
1924—which was probably written by 
me and which | had long since for- 
gotten—that the Comintern’s approval 
of a labor party policy in 1922 was 
obtained “mainly on the strength of 
the information supplied by our dele- 
gates, that there was in existence a 
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strong mass movement 
farmer-labor party.” 

Lenin's intervention in England pro- 
vided the original justification for rev- 
olutionists to support a labor party 
based on the unions. Our contention 
in Moscow in 1922 was simply that 
a realistic basis existed for the 
adaptation of this policy to America. 
There was considerable sentiment in 
the country for a farmer-labor parts 
at that time. The Chicago Federation 
of Labor was for it. The Farmer- 
Labor Party had had a presidential 
candidate in 1920, who polled about 
half a million votes. 

It seemed te us—after we had as- 
similated Lenin’s advice to the British 
—that this issue would make an ex- 
cellent basis for a bloc with the more 
progressive wing of the trade-union 
movement, and open up new possibili- 
ties for the legitimization of the com- 
munists as a part of the American 
labor movement, the expansion of its 
contacts, etc. But I don’t think we 
would have argued the point if we 
had not’ been previously encouraged 
by Lenin’s explanation that revolution- 
ists could critically support a reform- 
ist labor party, and even belong to ‘t, 
without becoming reformists. 

(4) I do not recall that the question 
of a labor party was concretely posed 


towards a 





in the factional struggle between the 
liquidators and the undergrounders- 
in-principle. The real issue which 
divided the party into right and left 
wings, was the legalization of the 
movement. On all subsidiary questions 
—labor party, realistic trade-union 
program, predominance of native lead- 
ership, Americanization in general— 
the right wing naturally tended to be 
for and the leit wing against. 

As far as I can recall, all the liqui- 
dators readily accepted the labor party 
policy. After the leftists had been 
completely defeated on the central 
question of party legalization, any 
resistance they might have had to the 
labor party policy collapsed. | do not 
recall any specific factional struggle 
over the issue of the labor party by 
itself. 

(5) Furthermore, it was the Com- 
intern that picked up our information 
and our advocacy of a labor party pol- 
icy at the time of the Fourth Congress, 
and formulated it most clearly and 
decisively. | ‘am quite certain in 
my recollection that the Comintern 
letter to the Communist Party of the 
U.S., announcing its decision in favor 
of the legalization of the movement, 
referred also to the labor party policy. 
The letter stated that the formation 
of a labor party in the U.S., based 
on the trade unions, would be “an 
event of world historical importance.” 

If you will check this letter, which 
it seems to me was printed either in 
the Worker or the Communist early 
in 1923, I think you will find the 
definitive answer to the question of 
the origin of the labor party policy. 

(6) Pepper certainly had no part in 
initiating the policy in Moscow “be- 
fore and during the Fourth Con- 
gress.” He was in America at that 
time. In answer to your question: “Or 
did he pick up that ball and run with 
it after he came to the U.S.?” — | 
would simply say, Yes, but fast; in 
fact he ran away with it. 

(7) Valetski, the Comintern repre- 
sentative to the American party in 
1922, was one of the leaders of the 
Polish Communist Party. | met him 
when he returned to Moscow after the 


Bridgeman Convention, and heard 


him speak in the American Commis- 
sion several times. He did not fully 
support the liquidators and | had a 








number of clashes with him. His posi- 


tion after he returned to Moscow 
would indicate quite clearly that he 
had not been sent to America with a 
predetermined decision of the Comin- 
tern to support legalization. Rather 
the contrary. 

The change of position and the 
eventual decision was made in Mos- 
cow as a result of our fight there 
and not on the recommendation of 
Valetski. He began to shift his posi- 
tion in the course of the debates, but 
he didn’t go all the way. He tried 
to get us to agree to a compromise to 
blunt the edge of the decision, but we 
refused. | recall Zinoviev saying pri- 
vately to us, when we complained to 
him about Valetski’s position: “He is 
changing, but he is not fully on our 
line yet.” 

Valetski was obviously a learned 
and quite able man. I think he had 
originally been a professor, but he 
apparently had a long record in the 
Polish movement. They had had all 
kinds of faction fights in the Polish 
party. His experience would have 
qualified him to be sent as representa- 
tive of the Comintern to a young and 


Fraina — 


June 15, 1954 
Dear Sir: 


Fraina: (Re. your letter of May 10.) 

It is certainly correct to iist Fraina 
as one of the most important perscn- 
alities in the formative period of 
American communism. In my History 
of American Trotskyism, | stated my 
opinion that he should be recognized 
as the founder of the movement. 

I believe that John Reed and the 
Liberator did most to popularize the 
Russian Revolution and the Bolshe- 
viks in the broad public of the Amer- 
ican left wing. Fraina’s influence was 
somewhat narrower; his Revolution- 
ary Age was essentially an internal 
party paper. In that field he did more 
than anyone to’shape the ideology of 
the young movement of American 
Communism. At the same time he put 
the stamp of his own romanticism and 
sectarian rigidity upon it. 

The official propaganda of later 
years, assigning the role of “founder” 
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comparatively inexperienced party 
torn to pieces by factional struggle. 
Factionalism and faction fights are 
frequently derided by side-line critics 
as aberrations of one kind or another, 
a disease peculiar to the radical move- 
ment. But I never knew a political 
leader of any consequence who had 
not gone through the school of fac- 
To be sure, I have 
also known factional fighters—quite a 
few of them—who were no good for 
anything else: who became so con- 
sumed by factionalism that they for- 
got what they started out to fight for. 
But that’s part of the overhead, | 


ole 
guess 


tional struggles. 


Yours truly, 
James P. Cannon 


P.S.—I had never heard that Lenin 
raised the labor party question with 
Fraina in Moscow already in 1920. 
That is very interesting. I think it 
also supplies corroboration to my own 
conception, set forth above, that Lenin 
was the real originator of this policy. 
He must have turned over in his 
mausoleum, however, when he saw 
what was later done with his id-a. 


—JPC. 


the Founder 


to Ruthenberg, always offended my 
sense of historical justice. Ruthenberg 
was a big man — in his way and 
a strong man among the pioneers, but 
he was by no means the originator, 
the “founder.” 

2 a 





I did not know Fraina personally. 
I first met him only casually at the 
National Left Wing Conference in 
New York in June, 1919. | met him 
a second time when he returned to 
this country as a member of the “Pan 
American Agency” of the Comintern 
with the mission to unify the two par- 
ties. This must have been late in 1920 
or early in 1921. The other two mem- 
bers of this “Pan American Agency” 
were Charley Johnson (‘Scott’) and 
Katayama, the old Japanese socialist 
then living in New York, who later 
went to Moscow and remained there. 
I think this was a joint meeting of the 
negotiating committees of the two 
parties. 





The only memory I have of the 
meeting is that Fraina spoke there 
impartially, on behalf of the Comin- 
tern, for unity and conciliation. As 
in all the joint meetings to negotiate 
“unity” in these days, the discussion 
must have been somewhat heated. { 
remember Charley Scott telling me 
afterward that Fraina had referred to 
my conduct at the joint meeting as 
“factional.” This was probably not 
inaccurate, as | was decidedly hostiie 
to the manifest ambition of the “Fed- 
erationists” to “control” a united par- 
ty. Scott’s remark about Fraina’s im- 
pression of me remained in my me- 
mory and enables me to peg the meet- 


ing. 

Fraina left soon afterward on a 
mission for the Comintern in Latin 
America. Later we heard about his 


defection and the report that he had 
failed to account for some Comintern 
funds. 

| recall a statement by Charley 
Scott in New York (it must have been 
late in 1921) to the effect that Fraina 
had misappropriated Comintern funds 
and that the matter was therefore ovt 
of the party’s hands, Scott said: “For 
that he will have to account to the 
GPU,’ or words to that effect. Some- 
how or other | remember that defin- 
itely. After that Fraina seemed to drop 
eniirely out of the consciousness of the 
party leadership. 


* * * 


I cannot recall anything coming up 
about Fraina in Moscow in 1922. | 
have no recollection of any kind of 
official consideration of his case dur- 
ing my long stay there. 

But here I can report an incident 
which may be of interest in piecing 
the Fraina story together. During one 
of my trips to New York (it must 
have been in 1924 or possibly in 1925) 
1 was handed a letter from Fraina. | 
cannot remember who handed me the 
letter, but | am pretty sure it was ad- 
dressed to me, personally. In this let- 
ter Fraina stated that he was working 
and saving all he could from his wages; 
that he wanted to make arrangements 
to pay his debt in installments and 
to work his way back into the party, 
and asked me to help him. My recol- 
lection of this letter is sharp and Clear. 
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On my return to Chicago I took the 


letter before the Political Committee 
and it was discussed there. The deci- 
sion was made that since his affair 
concerned Comintern funds, it was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Amer- 
ican party; and that Fraina would 
have to address himself to the Com- 
intern and straighten out his relations 
there before the party could do any- 
thing about it. | conveyed this deci- 
sion to Fraina through the comrade 
who had acted as intermediarv—again 
for the life of me I can't recollect who 
it was —and that’s the last report | 
had of Fraina until, years tater, he be- 
gan to write again under the name of 
Corey. 
* * * 

] never met him personally in those 
later days. But strangely enough, we 
came close to meeting. He appeared to 
be breaking with the political line of 
the official Communist Party, while 
remaining a communist, and there 
were some indications that he was be- 
coming sympathetic to the Trotskyist 
position. It was soon after the Hitler 
victory, when a new party of anti- 
Stalinist communists was in the air. 
In a discussion | had with V. F, Cal- 
verton, Sidney Hook and a few others 
associated with Calverton’s magazine 
at that time, we discussed the ques- 
tion of a new party. They asked what 
our attitude would be toward such 
people as Fraina, with whom they evi- 
dently had some contact and associa- 
tion. . 

I told them that I really didn’t 
know what to say, because the old 
financial scandal would put a cloud 
over Fraina until it was cleared up 
in one way or another. Nevertheless, 
! was very much interested in Fraina, 
and hoped a way could be found to 
collaborate with him. When I visited 
Trotsky in France in the fall of 1934, 
I took up the question of Fraina and 
asked his opinion. 

Trotsky also was interested and 
sympathetic and thought that we 
should by no means reject an overture 
from Fraina. He finally suggested the 
following policy: That the new partv 
would be too weak to take upon itself 
the responsibility of an outstanding 
personality who had a financial scan- 
dal hanging over him. Our defense of 
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him would not be effective enough to 
do any good, while involvement in 
the scandal would hurt the party. 
Fraina should go back to the Com- 
munist Party and straighten out his 
financtal entanglements and get an 
official clearance from them. After 
that the new party we were forming 
could accept him as a meniber with- 
Gut any reservation, 

That seemed to me to be the sound- 
esi position to take and I agreed to 
proceed along that line. Upon my re- 
turn we became deeply involved in 
the final stage of negotiations with 
the Muste group, building up to our 
joint Convention in December. | think 
1 relayed Trotsky’s advice to Fraina 


through the Calverton group, but | 


am not absolutely sure of it.’At any 
rate, we never had any direct contact 
with Fraina; and soon after that he 
began to move away from the com- 
munist movement altogether. 


* * * 


Fraina was truly a tragic figure. 
The deportation proceedings brought 
against him in the last year of his 
life, after he had fully renounced his 
youthful communism, added a final 
stroke of savage irony toa life which 
was offered to two opposing causes 
and was rejected by both. 

In spite of all, the best part of 
Fraina — the young part — belongs 
to us. When one considers how prim- 
itive the American left-wing move- 
ment had been in matters of theory, 
and its desolating poverty of literary- 
political forces, the pioneer work of 
Fraina in this field stands out by con- 
trast as truly remarkable. 

| think it no more than just to sav 
that Fraina was the first writer of 
pioneer American communism. He did 
more than anybody else to explain and 
popularize the basic program of the 
Russian Bolsheviks. American com- 
munism, which stems directly from 
ihe primitive American left-wing 
movement, owes its first serious in- 
terest in theoretical questions prima- 
rily to Fraina. 

It is quite useless, however, to de- 
mand more from people than they can 
give. Fraima was too weak to be a 
leader. He could not stand up against 
the brutal bulldozing of the Russian 





Federation leaders who had the power 
of organizations and finances and 
wielded their power as a club. Fraina’s 
capitulation to the Hourwich group, 
after the National Left Wing Confer- 
ence in 1919 had decided to continue 
the legal fight within the SP, certainly 
did a lot of damage. 

lhe premature split of the SP, and 
the monstrous absurdity of the split 
of the communist movement into two 
parties at the moment of its formal 
constitution; and then the hasty, ill- 
considered, and in my opinion, un- 
neccessary plunge into total rilegalityv 
—were calamitous mistakes, if not 
crimes, of leadership in which Fraina 
Was more the intimidated accomplice 
than the author. 

Nobody knows how many thousands 
of .American radical socialists — po- 
tential, communists — were lost and 
scattered as a result of these insane 
procedures, imposed upon the move- 
ment by the Russian Federation mad- 
men. | have always believed that two 
people made it possible for this wreck- 
ing crew to work such havoc. Thev 
could not have done it alone. They 
needed both Fraina and Ruthenberg, 
and got them both for different rea- 
sons. 

In my own mind I| have always 
blamed Ruthenberg more than Frai- 
na. Fraina was weak, and there is not 
much that can be done about that. 
Ruthenberg was far stronger, but he 
Was swayed by an overreaching per- 
sonal ambition. | ascribe more blame 
tc him precisely because of that. The 
history of American communism would 
quite possibly have taken a different 
course, with far greater advantages in 
the long run, if Fraina in 1919 had 
been propped up and supported by 
people who knew what the movement 
needed and were strong enough to en- 
force their policy. 

Instead of that, Fraina was brutally 
clubbed down by the strong bosses of 
the Russian Federation and left with- 
out support by Ruthenberg, who ‘then, 
as always, thought too much of him- 
self, his own position and his own role. 
Kuthenberg would probably have been 
greatly surprised if someone had told 
him, in those critical days, that the 
most important service he could ren- 
der to the cause of American com- 








munism was to re-inforce the position 
ot Fraina; to create conditions for him 
to do his work as a political writer 
with a certain amount of latitude. 


The sprawling left-wing movement 
just emerging from the theoretical 
wasteland of its pre-history, needed 
time to study, to learn and to assim- 
ilate the great new ideas which had 
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July 20, 1954 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose a manuscript* which at- 
tempts to explain the transformation 
of the Communist Party in the last 
half of the Twenties and gives my 
view of the basic causes. You will noie 
that I have left out all reference to 
the various incidents and turns of 
events which you inquired about in 
vour letters dealing with this time. | 
will answer these questions separately, 
as well as I can from memory. But 
the more | thought about this period, 
the more it became clear to me that 
the factual story can be meaningful 
only if it is placed within a frame- 
work of interpretation, 

As I see it, there are at least four 
ways to approach a history of the 
Communist Party in this period, leav- 
ing out the official CP version, which 
isn’t worth mentioning: 


(1) It can be described as a dark 
conspiracy of spies and “‘infiltraters.” 
(This theme has already been pretty 
well exploited.) 

(2) It can be told as a story cf 
the doings and misdoings of more or 
less interesting people who feught like 
hell about nothing and finally knocked 
themselves out. 


(3) It can be written as an item of 
curiosa about an odd lot of 
balls who operated in a world of their 
own, outside the main stream of Amer- 
ican life and exerted no influence upon 
it; something like the books about the 
various utopian colonies, which from 
time to time occupy the a‘tention of 
various professors. Ph. D. thesis writ- 
ers and others who are interested in 


screv'- 


*See Fourth International, Fal] 1954. 
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exploded in the Russian revolution. 


The self-centered Ruthenberg could 
not possibly have understood that 
Fraina’s work of exposition, at that 


time, was more important than his 
own, and that he should lend his 
strength to support it. 
Yours truly, 
James P. Cannon 


the Communist Party 


things remote 


world. 


from the work-a-day 


(') Or, one can treat the evolution 
vo! *} » CP in its decade as a vital part 
of American historv, which was des- 
tined to have a strong influence on the 
course of events in the next two de- 
cades. 

This last is my point of view. The 
historian who wants to write a serious 
work, regardless of his own opinion 
of communism, will probably have to 
consider this approach to the subject. 
Otherwise, why bother with it? 

The historical importance of the 
first ten years of American commu- 
nism, particularly the fatter halt of 
this decade, really comes out when 
one gets into the New Deal era and 
attempts to explain the various factors 
which contributed to Roosevelt’s as- 
tounding success in steering American 
capitalism through the crisis and the 
Second World War without any op- 
position on his left. 

My own opinion is that Roosevelt 
was the best political leader crisis- 
racked American capitalism could pos- 
sibly have found at the time; and that 
his best helper — | would go farther 
and say his indispensable helper — 
was the Communist Party. The CP 
did not consist, as the current popular 
version has it, of the Wiare-Chambers 
groups of spies who infiltrated some 
Washington offices and filched out a 
few secret documents. That was a mere 
detail in a side-show tent. 

The CP itself operated during ihe 
Roosevelt regime as a first-class force 
in suppoit of Roosevelt in the broad 
arena of politics and the labor move- 
ment. It played a major role first in 
promcting the expansion of a new la- 
bor movement and then in helping 





Roosevelt to domesticate it, to blunt 
its radical-revolutionary edge, and 10 
convert it into his most solid base of 
support in both domestic and foreign 
policy. 

Furthermore, the Communist Party 
had to be prepared for this role by 
the gradual and subtle, but all the 
more effective and irreversible trans- 
formation it went through precisely in 
the five years preceding the outbreak 
of the crisis. 

Things might very’ well have hap- 
pened differently. Let us assume that 
the CP had developed in the last half 
of the Twenties as a party of the 
Leninist type; that it had retained the 
strongest leaders of that time and they 
had remained communists and, in the 
meantime, had learned to work togeth- 
er as a:team; that the party had 
used its monopolistic leadership of the 
mew mass upsurge of labor militancy 
to impose upon the new union move- 
ment a genuine class-struggle policy. 

Assume that the CP had contested 
with Lewis-Hillman-Murray in the 
struggle for leadership of the new un- 
ion movement instead of ‘abdicating 
to them for reasons of foreign policy; 
that the new union movement under 
communist influence had launched a 
radical labor party instead of sub- 
merging in the Rooseveltian People’s 
Front in the Democratic Party; thai 
the CP and the big segment of the 
labor movement which it influenced 
had opposed the war instead of be- 
coming its most ardent and most re- 
liable supporters, 

\ll that is just about what a gen- 
vine Communist Party would have 
done. What would American history 
in the Roosevelt era have looked like 
in that case? It certainly would have 
been different. And it is not in the 
least visionary to imagine that such 
a different course was possible. The 
key ‘to the whole situation was the 
evolution of the CP in the last halt 
of the Twenties. 

That, in my opinion, removes the 
study of early communism from an 
exercise in speculation about a2 bizarre 
cult and places it right where it be- 
longs — in the main stream of Amer- 
ican history. 

Yours truly, 
James P. Cannon. 
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The Unions Face a Crucial Problem 





Automation -- 
Menace or Promise ? 


REVOLUTION in the method 
A of production is taking place 
in American industry through 
introduction of automation. The ten- 
dency itself is not new. Karl Marx 
was familiar with it, calling the fac- 
tory “in its most perfect form” the 
“automatic factory.”* What is new is 
the extent to which automatic systems 
have been introduced on production 
lines, especially in the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

In the production of atomic ma- 
terials it is generally known that the 
lines are completely automated. No 
human being can handle radioactive 
products in any quantity or even come 
near them without fatal injury. This 
industry, consequently, began in 1942 
on the basis of automation. The atom- 
ic industry, however, only holds the 
mirror of the future to other indus- 
tries. A survey of some of the prin- 
cipal ones will show how about 13,- 
000,000 workers are already being 
more and more directly affected by 
the deep inroads automation has made. 


Auto 


A report of the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO,** has the following to 
say: 


“Although the Ford Motor Co. has re- 
ceived a good deal of publicity about its 
automated plants, it is not alone in its 
modernizing efforts. GM, Chrysler, and 


*See his illuminating analysis of the 
evolution of automatic machinery and 
factory and its effect on the working 
class in “Machinery and Modern Indus- 
try,” Capital, pp. 405-556. Kerr edition. 
**“Report on Automation,” delivered at 
the Economic and Collective Bargaining 
Conference, Nov. 12-14, 1954. 
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by Harold Robins 


the independent producers are installing 
similar machinery ... it is clear that 
industry has embarked on a full scale 
program of automation. Each company 
is contesting with the next to see how 
fast it can automate its plant and 
thereby reduce its unit labor costs. The 
changes in effect, and those yet to come, 
require that the union give careful at- 
tention to manpower displacement prob- 
lems.” 


The UAW’s conclusion is generally 
correct, The key is in the following 
Statement: “. . . one man will do at 
least the work now done by five men.” 
This may sound like the panicky 
statement of an alarmist. If anything, 
however, it is a conservative estimate. 
It was supported by such illustrations 
as an automatic machining unit at 
Nash Motors that reduced man hours 
by 80% and by the statement of a 
Ford spokesman that direct Jabor has 
been reduced by 25-30%. 

Actually in given units, the change 
—a change pointing to the future for 
the whole industry — is much greater. 
Mill and Factory for December 1953 
reported that Buick had introduced 
two automatic engine-head production 
lines and two engine cylinder-block 
lines on which every bit of machin- 
ing was completely automatic, e/im- 
nating every single production worker. 

A Ford spokesman, commenting on 
the installations at Cleveland and 
River Rouge, said that the entire cost 
of the Cleveland modernization would 
be returned in the first year in labor 
“savings.” 

A Buick representative boasted that 
one machine costing about $350,000 
had replaced 17 machines on the pro- 
duction line. The labor “savings” 
from the production workers displaced 


along with the 17 machines would no 
doubt easily repay the cost of the new 
equipment within a year. 

Iron Age reported August 12, 1954, 
that Buick had a fully automated 
foundry for producing cylinder blocks, 
cylinder heads, valve guides, etc. The 
November 1, 1954, Automotive Indus- 
try described Packard’s new engine 
plant at Utica, Mich., as having fully 
automatic engine-head and engine- 
block lines. A single operator is re- 
quired at the control panel. No pro- 
duction workers are needed at all. 
The installation is said to have cost 
more than $20,000,000. Its capacity is 
rated at 50 engine heads and blocks 
an hour. 

De Soto, Pontiac and other compa- 
nies have installed similar production 
lines. In making Chevrolet V-8 en- 
gines, one worker stands by each of 
some 18 machines for tool changes. 
Other machining operations too, from 
GM roller-bearing production to ra- 
Giator caps and bumpers, have comes 
pletely eliminated production workers. 

General Motors reports that it spent 
$750,000,000 for modernization last 
year and plans to spend at least an- 
other $500,000,000 in its U.S. plants 
this year. In Britain GM plans to 
spend $100,000,000 in the next five 
years for automation. In Germany 
GM has already spent $100,000,000 
and is slated to spend another $71,- 
(00,000 for modernization. Realization 
of GM’s plans will make possible a 
15% increase in over-all production 
within a year and a half (spring of 
1954 to fall of 1955). Figures on how 
many workers will be displaced at the 
same time are not given, 

Chrysler borrowed $250,000,000 
from Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
to finance a change-over. Ford is re- 
ported to have spent $600,000,000 for 
its huge re-equipment costs. And in 
England Ford has a five-vear plan 
calling for the expenditure of $!81,- 
000,000. 

The same logic that operated in 
Marx’s time indicates that the com- 
petition in production line changes in 
auto must spread to other branches 
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must challenge 


of industry, 
large producer to do likewise or die. 

Will the auto workers perhaps find 
jobs through the expansion of total 


every 


production, or in maintenance of 
equipment as the new technology 
spreads throughout the industry? It is 
true that some of the companies are 
calling up displaced workers for other, 
non-automated jobs. Yet at the same 
time they are crowding a year's pro- 
duction into roughly half a year. That 
fact alone spells out how permanent 
the new jobs will be. 

As for the creation of new jobs, the 
new machinery generally requires less 
servicing than older equipment. But 
we need not depend on impressions as 
to how many workers can find such 
jobs. A typical plant wil! show what 
is involved. Ford’s Cleveland plant 
has a “guestimated” capacity of half 
a million engines a year. According 
te Mill and Factory (October 1953) 
a labor force of 500 men is required 
About 100 of them are cleaners and 
sweepers. About 50 are carpenters and 
millwrights. The balance is made up 
of lubrication and hydraulic special- 
ists, machinists and toolmakers, pipe- 
fitters, electricians and electronic tech- 
nicians. The only labor shortage Ford 
ran into was electronic technicians. 
Ford hired electricians and schooled 
and trained them on the job and after 
work. 


Iron and Steel 

The continuous rolling mill has been 
an automated set-up for more than 
20 years. That process shapes cast 
ingots into rolled sheets, strips and 
bars. Despite this highly developed 
technique, the industry employed al- 
most 800,000 production workers in 
blast furnaces, steel works, iron and 
steel foundries as well as rolling mills. 

Iron Age, in its March 4, 1953, is- 
sue tells about a new mill built by 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. near De- 
troit. An automatic process was in- 
troduced in the slabbing mill, scarf- 
ing unit and soaking pit. All produc- 
tion workers were replaced by auto- 
matic mechanisms. A chief operator 
and assistant sit in an air-conditioned 
pulpit controlling the entire works. 

In 1954 U.S. Steel opened a new 
mill at Morristown, Pa., reportedly 


the most modern in the industry. As 
yet no details have appeared as to its 
production methods or the number of 
workers that will be displaced in other, 
less modern mills. The previous ex- 
ample, however, gives us an indica- 
tion of the enormous productivity of 
a handful of workers using automated 
equipment. 

The September 24, 1953, Jron Age 
informs us that Atlas Steel of Canada 
opened a new continuous casting mill 
that “. . . threatens change in steel- 
making methods . . . eliminates the 
need for all ingot casting and strip- 
ping equipment except the ladle crane. 
. . . Conventional steelmaking gener- 
ates about 25-30% scrap.” The new 
mill reduced scrap to 3-10%, accord- 
ing to the same source November 4, 
1954, 

“Over-alll cash savings .. . are figured 
at 3 cents per pound for stainless, 8 
cents per pound for valve steel, 20 
cents per pound for high speed steel.” 
“There is less equipment to maintain 
... The report indicates that con- 
tinuous casting eliminated the “need 
for all ingot casting and _ stripping 
equipment, soaking pits and bloom- 
ing mills which are the largest and 
most expensive units in conventional 
steel mills.” 

A new automated molding plant is 
reported in operation at Cleveland. 
Owned by the Eberhardt Mfg. Co., 
the new unit is said to take only one- 
fourth the floor space required by 
other processes for the same produc- 
tion. According to the November 4, 
1954, Iron Age, it performs 12 opera- 
tions, among them. molding, closing, 
clamping, cooling, stripping and shake- 
out. It is a package unit laid out in 
multiples of flask length. Controls are 
electrical and pneumatic and operate 
in conjunction with cycle time. The 
number of production workers elimi- 
nated by any of these changes is not 
given. 

The manufacture of steel pipe and 
tubing has become autornatic. /ron 
Age, July 16, 1953, reports that Pitts- 
burgh Steel opened a new plant to 
make casings for oil pipe lines auto- 
matically. This put the company in 
position to compete with Colorado 
Fuel and Iron, Republic Stee] and the 
Lone Star Steel Co. 





In this way the steel industry is at- 
tempting to better its position in the 
world steel market. They are well 
aware that in the fight for a narrow- 
ing market whoever doesn’t automate 
will be automated out of business. 


Machine Tools 

On January 3 of this year, the New 
York Herald Tribune reported that 
the machine tool industry faces the 
pleasant prospect of big sales because 
“New machine tools offer greater op- 
portunities than ever for speedier pro- 
duction and more fully automatic 
operations.” 

Iron Age, however, reported in 
November of last year that at the 
Leipzig Fair in East Germany the 
machine tool industry there made sig- 
nificant dents in the markets of “Cen- 
tral American countries, the Near 
East, Indonesia, and Japan.” The East 
German factories, it seems, buy the 
latest automatic machines from West- 
ern Europe. With these set up on auto- 
mated lines they manufacture “old 
look” (about 1948 model) lathes and 
other machine tools of fine construc- 
tion, low price and easy credit terms 
that cannot be matched anywhere. 
(The same report states that the bal- 
ance of trade between East Germany 
and West Germany has now been 
brought into baiance — by the ex- 
port from East Germany of cheap 
hardware — probably produced on 
automatic production lines.) 

Tremendous orders were placed with 
the U.S. machine tool industry in 
1953-54 ($1,100,000,000 in 1953 and 
$900,000,000 in 1954), but the end of 
1954, saw a slackening off. However, 
an upswing now seems to have oc- 
curred in the section turning out auto- 
maitic machinery, which is good news 
for them but bad news for those turn- 
ing out standard equipment. They 
must now compete with a flood of sec- 
ond-hand equipment displaced by au- 
tomated set-ups. 


Oil and Pipelines 

The UAW-CIO “Report on Auto- 
mation” states that in the petroleum 
industry, according to an unnamed 
spokesman of the industry, “The aver- 
age refinery which would employ 800 
people without instrumentation ‘would 
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employ 12 people were instrumenta- 
tion utilized to the fullest extent pos- 
sible.” 

R. T. Neuschel, writing in the Jan- 
vary 1953 Mill and Factory, says: 

“More and more industries are becom- 
ing increasingly mechanized. Process 
industries (chemicals and oils) were 
among the first to show this trend. As 
an example today, almost half the em- 
ployees in some petroleum refineries are 
engaged in keeping the vast network 
of mechanical equipment in good work- 
ing order.” 

Neuschel says tersely of the scope 
of automatic machine processes in 
other fields: 

“Fabricating industries are following 
the same trend, Mechanization of manu- 
facturing processes is on the upswing 
in metals, plastic moulding, textiles, to 
name a few. Even in the distribution 
field there is a growing trend toward 
mechanization.” 

According to Instruments and Au- 
tomation, “Pipeline instrumentation is 
expanding — including automatic 
pumping stations operated by micro- 
wave and telephone line telemetering. 
Radioactive isotopes are being used 
for locating batches in stream .. .” 


The relatively new pipeline indus- 
try is rated as sixth largest in terms 
of capital investment. Jt maintains 
167 storage fields (generally exhaust- 
ed petroleum fields) for storage of 
natural gas. At distribution pionts 
workers control the flow of products 
to trucks, railroad cars and tanks by 
pushbutton methods. Fleets of light 
airplanes inspect the vast lines that 
reach every section of the country 
except the Columbia River Valley. 
(Gas is due there next year from 
Canada and the San Juan Basin in 
Arizona.) 

In the closely related petrochemical 
industry, 80% of which is located in 
the South, the investment per worker 
now runs from $20,000 to $30,000 
according to the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry. Most of the 
big oil companies have entered into 
competition with independent chem- 
ical plants. The large rubber, steel, 
paper and other corporations are also 
in the field. Petrochemicals make up 
about 25% of the chemical indus- 
tries’ $20,000,000,000 in sales. 
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The January 3 New York Times 
reported that the average investment 
per worker in the chemical industry 
“now exceeds $25,000 and may run 
four times that much in certain new, 
highly mechanized plants.” How high 
productivity is in the chemical indus- 
try can be gauged from the fact that 
behind the $20,000,000,000 in pro- 
ducts stands only 527,000 production 
workers, according to the Times. 
(“The industry provides direct em- 
ployment to about 780,000 persons,” 
says the same source.) 


Electronics 
The effect of automation in the 
electronics industry is particularly 


dramatic since up until very recently 
manufacturing was done by hand 
methods of assembly construction. Ex- 
pansion under such relatively prim- 
itive methods could occur only by 
employing more workers and using 
more space. 

The federal government financed 
the research that finally made pos- 
sible electronic-stage manufacture 
where the product is assembled like 
a Tinkertoy set, the kind used by 
youngsters to build derricks, bridges, 
houses, etc. After three years of re- 
search, Mill and Factory reports, Nov- 
ember 1953, that a process of printing 
electronic circuits on a ceramic wafer 
was developed. Other components, 
too, are printed and automatically 
assembled by machine soldering in- 
stead of the older hand methods. Re- 
sistors, capacitors and coils are print- 
ed by the new process. Inspection of 
every circuit is automatic. The result 
is better units that stand more strain 
and cost considerably less. The press 
turns out about 2,800 wafers an hour. 
(It too is automatic of course.) With 
this new process, “circuits may be de- 
veloped to amplify signals, generate 
and shape wave forms, scale count, 
and perform customary electronic 
junctions.” 

The UAW “Report on Automation” 
states that “. . . a radio assembly line 
geared to produce 1,000 radios a day 
requires only two workers. Hand as- 
sembly fines it replaced required 209 
workers.” 

At the CIO Convention last Decem- 
ber Reuther mentioned a machine that 


turns out 90,000 electric light bulbs 
a day. 

T. J. Watson, Jr., president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
was quoted by the New York Herald 
Tribune, January 16, as declaring: 
“Machines are being made that have 
thousands of times the speed of ma- 
chines only ten years ago, and there 
appears to be almost no limit to the 
possibilities of electronics as applied 
to the American business office.” 


Coal 
A brief review of changes in the 
coal industry, printed in Reader's 


Digest last December, indicates that 
the coal miners of the 1950's, dis- 
placed by mechanization like those 
of the 1920's, will continue to migrate 
in search of jobs. But unlike the 
300,000 miners of the previous gener- 
ation, the present generation will not 
find many jobs. Today all the basic 
mass production industries, as well as 
agriculture, are increasing productivity 
and at the same time cutting the size 
of the labor force. 

To strip the ground away from coal 
seams in Pennsylvania, the Hanna 
Coal Co. has built a 1,700 ton derrick 
and ordered another one of 2,800 tons. 
This machine will have a capacity 
bite of some 10 tons. 

Remote-control mining equipment 
in West Virginia produces six times 
the national average production per 
man. (This average includes high- 
production strip mines.) The result is 
coal delivered at $5 a ton in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

A coal pipeline is under construc- 
tion from western Pennsylvania to 
Cleveland. It will deliver coal at a 
cost saving of $1.25 a ton. Jron Age 
(April 29, 1954) reports other lines 
are now being planned. 


Railroads 

The January 3 New York Herald 
Tribune reports that “pushbutton 
freight yards, centralized traffic con- 
trol, and even electronic brains in the 
accounting office” are new features 
being introduced in the railroad in- 
dustry. Electronic “brains” rent for 
$13,000 to $40,000 a month (IBM 
rates) and are tremendous payroll 
savers. As a matter of fact, these more 
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than human “intelligence” machines 
are operated by ordinary humans who, 
it seems, unlike the machines, expect 
wages. 


This sampling of various industries 
should be sufficient to indicate the 
impact of automation. The use of 
automatic machinery may not be as 
all-inclusive in many industries as in 
atomic production but it is affecting 
virtually all to one degree or another 
and the logic of its development is 
clear enough. A few additional facts 
will indicate how widespread it is be- 
coming: 

Western Union has introduced a 
nationwide automatic switching sys- 
tem. Saw mills and paper mills are 
going in for automation. Bottles com- 
ing from automatic bottling machines 
are automatically placed in cartons. 
The Roman Cleanser Co. formerly 
employed nine men to stack filled 
cartons coming off a conveyor line. 
This is now done by a machine — 
and with less breakage. 

The painter in factories is being 
replaced by machines, Studebaker re- 
ports introduction of automatic spray- 
ing of the prime coat. This eliminates 
all sprayers and water sanders who 
formerly rubbed down the prime coat. 
According to the January 15 Auto- 
motive Industries, all painting on new 
Chryslers is completely automatic. 

Ward’s Automotive Report, cited by 
the UAW-CIO “Report on Automa- 
tion,” reveals that a “passenger car 
plant which formerly employed 36 
men to feed fenders into a conveyor 
for spray. painting, now has modern- 
ized equipment which automatically 
feeds: six sets of fenders to a fast 
merry-go-round where various colored 
finishes are applied simultaneously.” 


Richer Living? 

Capitalist propagandists hail the 
promise of automation but give little 
consideration to the tragic conse- 
quences for working people thrown out 
of jobs. An example is the article by 
Wm. F. Freeman in the January 3 
New York 7imes. The headline de- 
clares, “Automation Aims at New 
Freedom” and the subhead adds, ““De- 
vices that Run Factories Promise to 
Release Men for Richer Living.” 
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That would be good news if it were 
true. However, although the Times 
boasts that it gives “All the News 
That’s Fit to Print,” it did not see 
fit to print any proof of this optim- 
istic forecast for automation. It did 
not even admit that it is the drive 
for profits that impels the use of 
more and more automatic machinery. 
Instead it is introduced “to the end 
of freeing workers from drudgery, 
monotony and fatigue of repetitive 
work, of reducing worker hazards, of 
opening the avenue to more impor- 
tant and better paving jobs and of 
improving the quality and uniformity 
of product.” 

An industry spokesman quoted by 
Fortune magazine (cited in the UAW- 
CIO “Report on Automation’) was 
more honest when he confessed: “I 
don’t think we are consciously try- 
ing to ease the burden of our work- 
ers, nor consciously trying to improve 
their standard of living. These changes 
take care of themselves.” 


A Union Problem 

The union bureaucracy has shown 
some signs of alarm at the develop- 
ment of automation. The UAW-CIO 
“Report on Automation,” with its 
displacement figure of four out of 
five workers is a case in point. But 
the program proposed up to now to 
meet the problems arising from the 
revolution in technique now sweeping 
industry at truly American speed 
leaves much to be desired. 

The report speaks of re-training dis- 
placed men at company expense for 
other jobs in auto. The re-training 
proposal is excellent — if it is actually 
fought for; but just what “other” 
jobs will be available remains a mys- 
tery. They could be created by estab- 
lishing a much shorter work week and 
thus spreading the available employ- 
ment, But that is not Reuther’s pro- 
gram.* 


“The attitude of the auto barons on 
this question may shed some light on 
Reuther’s position. For instance, Har- 
low H. Curtice, President of General 
Motors, “explained that he is a definite 
opponent of the 85-hour week.” (See 
“In Europe, too, He Found the Future 
BRIGHT.” Issued by General Motors 
Department of Public Relations.) 





The report also demands that the 
government help re-train the displaced 
men for other jobs. Another excellent 
proposal — if fought for. How much 
of a fight is required can be gathered 
from the fact that the government is 
unwilling to provide adequate school- 
ing even for children. According to 
the National Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools, America is falling be- 
hind its growing population by some 
67,000 classrooms a year. (New York 
Ilerald Tribune, December 27, 1954.) 

The “Report on Automation” takes 
as its major demand the so-called 
“Guaranteed Annual Wage.” If the 
full demand were won, and if it were 
applied retroactively so as to cover 
displaced workers, it would provide 
the cushion of one year’s severance 
pay. Reuther’s record, however, leads 
one to doubt that any promise of 
militant struggle under his guidance 
is worth a great deal. 

A itest of his willingness and capa- 
city to fight is provided by the threat 
automation presents to the entire 
bracket of older workers with high 
seniority who are approaching the 
retirement age of sixty-five when 
company-financed pensions will be 
due. If these workers can be dumped 
before then by introducing automatic 
processes, the companies stand to 
make a sizable saving, a consider- 
ation of which they are quite con- 
scious. The “Report on Automation” 
admits that in the new automated 
plants preference in hiring is given 
to younger workers. The youth, too, 
must have jobs; but if Reuther were 
seriously concerned about placing the 
older workers shouldn't he be concerned 
about their senior right to work where 
automation is going into effect today? 

Another point in Reuther’s “solu- 
tion” is the “Annual Improvement 
Factor.” “The immense productivity 
gains of automation should be assessed 
and then shared equally by all work- 
ers in coming negotiations,” says the 
“Report on Automation.” 

Good. The workers should share ia 
the benefits of automation. But two 
considerations are sufficient to judge 
the worth of Reuther’s “solution.” 
(1) The strength of a union is based 
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on the members it has in the plants. 
This is steadily being cut down by 
automation. (2) Under the Reuther 


program, the four out of five dis- 
placed from their jobs have a dim 
chance to share “equally” in anything 
but a search for jobs. 

To these displaced workers Reu- 
ther really has nothing to offer, un- 
less an invitation to support the Dem- 
Ocratic Party can be considered an 
“offer.” And what does the Demo- 
cratic Party promise beyond meager 
unemployment insurance and 
handouts? What happens to 
standard of living of the displaced 
workers as automation cuts deeper 
and deeper? And with the fierce com- 
petition for jobs sure to follow, even 
those On the automatic production 
lines will find their standard of liv- 
ing dangerously threatened. 

It should be evident that the prob- 
lem of automation, as it affects the 
working class, demands a far-reach- 
ing solution, one that can be carried 
out in the final analysis only on the 
political level, for it involves much 
more than the worker-capitalist rela- 
tion in this or that corporation or 
even industry. It concerns the work- 
ing class as a whole in its relation to 
the entire productive system and the 
capitalist class in America. To effec- 
tively struggle for their interests on 
such a scale, the workers must turn 
to independent political action. That 
means formation of a fighting Labor 
Party, one of whose first tasks must 
be to draw up a program that an- 
proaches automation as a national 
problem requiring the whole power 
of government to be brought ‘to bear 
in protecting the worker as he be- 
comes displaced by the machine he 
created. 


relict 
the 


Beyond that, of course, looms the 
still bigger problem — how to con- 
vert automation into a positive ben- 
efit for the working class so that the 
leisure and freedom from drudgery 
it promises is converted into a real- 
ity and not allowed to fade like a 
mirage. That can be accomplished 
only under socialism, under a scien- 
tifically planned economy. Automation 
gives fresh urgency to consideration 
of the socialist solution in America. 
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From the Arsenal of Marxism 





Belinsky 


And Rational Reality 


Lucifer: Was not thy quest for 
knowledge? 
Cain: Yes, as being the road to 
happiness. 
— Byron, “Cain, a Mystery.” 


Chapter | 
Ti ROOT question of Hegel's 


influence upon Belinski’s world 

outlook has been posed by 
most Russian critics, but it has been 
analyzed by none with the necessary 
thoroughness through a comparison of 
Belinski’s well-known views with their 
original sources,” says Mr. Volynski. 
“No one has analyzed attentively 
enough Belinski’s esthetic ideas in 
their original content, nor subjected 
them to impartial judgment on the 
basis of a definite theoretical crite- 
rion.” (A. Volynski, Russian Critics, 
p. 38.) 

All of this is by no means surpris- 
ing because prior to Mr. Volynski’s 
appearance among us, there existed no 
“real” philosophy, nor was there any 
“real criticism.” If some of us did 
happen to know something, we knew 
it merely in a confused, disorderly 
way. By way of compensation, as of 
now, thanks to Mr. Volynski, we shall 
all rapidly set ourse!ves in order and 
enrich our meager stock of learning. 
As a guide Mr. Volynski is quite re- 
liable. Observe, for instance, how 
neatly he solves ‘‘the root question of 
Hegel's influence upon Belinski’s world 
outlook.” 

“Maturing and developing. in part 
under the influence of Stankevich’s 
circle, in part independently by di- 
gesting his impressions of Nadezhdin’s 
articles, Belinski’s thought swiftly at- 
tained its peak, and its highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. For Belinski, the 


by G. V. Plekhanov 


Schelling period had 
cluded by 1837; and Hlegel’s philoso- 
phy, as it reached him through talks 
with friends, through magazine arti- 


alreadv con- 


cles and translations, occupied a cen- 
tral place in his literary and intellec- 
tual pursuits. And so it is precisely 
here, and most strikingly, that there 
emerges Belinski’s inability to draw 
independent logical conclusions con- 
cerning political and civil questions in 
which philosophic theorems are in- 
volved; systematic thought was _ be- 
yond Belinski’s powers. He was as- 
tounded by Flegel’s doctrine, but he 
lacked the strength to think this doc- 
trine through, in all its several parts 
and several conclusions. 

“Tegel charmed his imagination, 
but provided no impetus to Belinski's 
mental creativeness. For the complete 
analysis of the basic propositions of 
idealism, one had to arm oneself with 
patience. It was necessary to call a 
halt for a while to flights of fancy 
and of emotion, so as to give them 
new wings later on. But Belinski- was 
incapable of calmly poking and pry- 
ing into the truth — and his whole 
Hegelianism, together with his infa- 
{uation with Schelling, as expounded 
by Nadezhdin, was bound in the end 
to degenerate into thought that was 
inharmonious, shot through with log- 
ical mistakes, admixed with queer 
dreams of a conciliationist-conserva- 
tive bent.” (Same source, p. 90.) 

Mr. Volynski was thus greatly 
shocked by Belinski’s temporary con- 
ciliation with reality; and he is able 
to explain it in one way only, namely, 
Belinski grasped Hegel poorly. To tell 
the truth, this explanation is not ex- 
actly new. It may be found in the 
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memoirs (“Aly Past and Thoughts”) 
of A. I. lierzen, as well as in the re- 
collections of I. S. Turgenev and even 
in a letter by N. V. Stankevich to 
Neverov, written almost immediately 


after ‘the publication of Belinski’s 
famous articles on the Battle of Boro- 
dino and on Menzel, Critic of Goethe. 
What is Mr. Volynski’s own is com- 
posed of snide comments concerning 
the ignorance of Belinski coupled with 
subtle hints anent the unquestionable 
and incomparable superiority of dis 
own (Mr. Volynski's) Prometheus of 
Our Times, 

At first glance the above explana- 
tion reproduced by Mr. Volynski — 
and it circulates in several versions 
-— appears quite plausible. Ilegel pro- 
claimed: Was wirklich ist, das ist ver- 
nuenftig (what is real is rational); 
and on this basis Belinski rushed to 
proclaim as rational, and by this 
token, sacred and untouchable, the 
whole rather unpretty Russian reality 
of his times; and he started passion- 
ately to attack everybody who was 
not satisfied with it. The articles in 
which Belinski expressed these conci- 
liationist views were “nasty” articles, 
as the liberal Granovski said moder- 
ately and accurately at the time. But 
Hegel bears no responsibility for them; 
he put a special meaning into his doc- 
trine of rational reality and this spe- 
cial meaning escaped Belinski who 
neither knew the German language 
nor had the capacity for “pure 
thought.” 

Later en, and especially under the 
influence of his moving to Petersburg, 
he saw how cruelly wrong he had 
heen; he perceived the true attributes 
of our reality and cursed his» fatal 
straying into error. What can be more 
simple than all of this? Sad to say, 
however, this explanation simply ex- 
plains nothing. 

Without entering into an examina- 
tion of all the different variants of the 
foregoing explanation, let us take note 
here that our present-day “advanced” 
patriae patres (honor-laden  sociolo- 
gists included) look upon  Belinski’s 
articles on Borodino and on Menzel 
through the same eyes as the biblical 
patriarch must have regarded the 
“youthful errors” of his prodigal son. 
Magnanimously forgiving ‘the critic- 
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genius his “metaphysical” strayings, 
these “advanced” persons are loath to 
refer to them, in accordance with the 
folk-saying, ““Whosoever recalls the 
past, stands to lose an eye.” But this 
does not deter them from hinting, 
relevantly or irrelevantly. that they, 
the “advanced” persons, who while 
still virtually in diapers grasped all 
the philosophic and sociological truths; 
they hint, I say, that they understand 
perfectly the whole profundity of 
those strayings into error and the 
whole horror of that “fall” into which 
Belinski was led by his misplaced and 
imprudent — but happily, only tem- 
porary — passion for “metaphysics.” 

Betimes young writers are also re- 
minded of this “fall,” particularly those 
who tend to be disrespectful toward 
the Crowned Ones of _ literature, 
those who dare doubt the correctness 
of our “advanced” catechism, and who 
turn to sources abroad in order better 
to clarify for themselves the problems 
which are agitating modern civilized 
humanity. These young writers are 
told: “Watch out! Here’s an example 
for you : 

And in some instances, young writ- 
ers do take fright at this example, and 
from being disrespectful turn into be- 
ing ‘respectful; and they mockingly 
pay their respects to “foreign philo- 
sopher caps” and prudently “make 
progress in accordance with our home- 
developed “recipes of progress.” In 
this wav, Belinski’s example serves to 
shore up the authority of our “‘honor- 
laden sociologists.” 

According to one such sociologist, 
namely Mr. Mikhailovski, Belinski 
was nothing all his life but a martvr 
to the truth, As an art critic he was 
remarkably gifted. “Many years shall 
pass, many critics shall be replaced, 
«nd even methods of criticism, but 
certain esthetic verdicts of Belinski 
shall remain in full force. But in re- 
turn only in the field of esthetics was 
Belinski able to find for himself a 
virtually uninterrupted sequence ct 
celights. No sooner did an esthetic 
phenomenon become complicated hy 
philosophic and _ politico-moral prin- 
ciples than his flair for truth betrayed 
him to a greater or lesser extent, while 
his thirst (for truth) remained un- 
slaked as before, and it is just this 


which made of him a martyr to the 
truth, the martyr that emerges in his 
correspondence.” (See the article 
“Proudhon and Belinski,” with which 
Mr. Pavlenkov saw fit to adorn his 
edition of Belinski’s works.) 

Since the flair for truth generally 
betrayed Belinski each time an esthe- 
tic phenomenon became complicated 
by philosophic and_ politico - moral 
principles, it goes without saying that 
the period of Belinski’s infatuation 
with Hegel's philosophy falls under 
this same general law. This entire 
period in Belinski’s life obviously 
rouses nothing in Mr. Mikhailovski’s 
breast except a feeling of compas- 
sionate sympathy toward the “mar- 
tyr to the truth,’ coupled, perhaps, 
with a feeling of indignation towart 
“metaphysics.” Compassionate sym- 
pathy walks here arm in arm with 
great respect. But this respect per- 
tains exclusively to Belinski's truth- 
fulness with regard to the philosophic 
and “politico-moral” ideas expressed 
by him at the time; Mr. Mikhailovski 
sees nothing in them except “rubbish.” 

Substantially this view on Belinski’s 
period of temporary conciliation is 
identical with the view of Mr. Voiyn- 
ski cited previously. The difference is 
this, that in Mr. Mikhailovski’s opit- 
ion the conciliation “came from under 
the spell of Hegel,” whereas in Mr 
Volynski's opinion, borrowed by him 
from Stankevich, Herzen, Granovski, 
Turgenev and others, Hege! had noth- 
ing whatever to do with ii. But both 
Mr. Volynski and Mr, Mikhailovski 
are firmly Convinced that Belinski's 
conciliationist views are erroneous 
from top to bottom. 

However authoritative are the opin- 
ions of these two stout fellows — of 
whom the one is as potent in sociology 
as the other is in philosophy — I take 
the liberty of not agreeing with them. 
| think that precisely during this coa- 
ciliationist period of his development, 
Belinski expressed many ideas which 
are not only fully worthy of a think- 
ing being (as Byron once somewhere 
said), but which merit to this day the 
utmost attention of all who seek a 
correct standpoint in order to evaluate 
the reality around us. To prove this 
theoretical approach, | must begin 
from somewhat afar. 
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Chapter II 


In 1764, in a letter to Marquis de 
Chauvelin, Voltaire predicted the im- 
pending downfall of the old social or- 
der in France. “It will be a beautiful 
tapage [a French word meaning both 
a show and an uproar],” he added. 
“The youth are lucky; good things 
cre in store for them.” Voltaire’s pre- 
diction was fulfilled in the sense that 
the “tapage” really turned out a thirg 
of beauty. But it may be said with 
assurance that it did not turn out to 
the likirg of those who lived to see 
it and who belonged to the same ten- 
dency as did the sage of Ferney. This 
sage never spared the “mob”; yet, to- 
ward the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, it was primarily the “mob” that 
staged the “tapage” and carried it 
through. 

True enough, for a while the con- 
duct of the mob corresponded fully 
to the views of “respectable people,” 
i.e., the enlightened, liberal bourgeoi- 
sie. But little by little the mob flew 
into such a temper, became so dis- 
respectful, impertinent and full of 
vigor that “respectable people” fell 
into despair. And perceiving them- 
selves conquered by the wretched, un- 
enlightened mob, they sincerely start- 
ed to doubt the powers of reason in 
whose name Voltaire and the Ency- 
clopedists had worked; that same reas- 
on which, it seemed, ought to have 
placed at the head of events none but 
its own torch-bearers and represent- 
atives, le., the self-same enlightened 
bourgeoisie. 

Beginning with 1793 faith in the 
powers of reason declined noticeably 
wmong all those who felt themselves 
driven from their positions and over- 
whelmed by the unexpected and fear- 
some triumph of the “mob.” The en- 
suing events brought a train of in- 
terminable wars and overturns. where- 
in naked military force triumphed 
more than once over what all en- 
lightened people had held the most 
indisputable of rights. This could only 
feed the disillusionment that had set 
in. It was as if the events were mock- 
ing the demands of reason. 

And so we observe, toward the close 
of the Eighteenth Century, that faith 
in reason falls away completely; and 
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although in the days of the Consulate 
and the Directory, the so-called ideol- 
Cgists continue, out of habit, to extol 
reason and truth (/a raison and la 
verite), they no longer do so with the 
same verve as before; the former en- 
thusiasm is gone, and so is their in- 
fluence. The public refuses to iisten to 
them. The public, like Pontius Pilate 
smiling skeptically, now wants to 
know, “And what is truth?’ 
Madame de Stael, who knew inti- 
mately the French intelligentsia of 
that era, states that the majority (Ja 
plupart des hommes), taking fright 
at the terrible march of events, lost 
all inclination toward self-perfection 





and “overwhelmed by the might of 
the accidental, ceased to believe alto- 
gether in the power of human capa- 


bilities.” (De la Litterature conside- 
ree dans ses rapports avec les institu- 
tions sociales, 1800, Intro. p. xviii.) 


(On page iv of the same introduc- 
lion she expresses herself even more 
categorically: “The contemporaries of 
a revolution,” she says, “frequently 
lose all interest in the search for truth. 
So many events are decided by force, 
sO many crimes are absolved by suc- 
cess, sO many virtues stigmatized with 
obloquy, so many unfortunates abused 
by those in power, so many generous 
sentiments subjected to mockery, so 





Editor’s Note 


The Russian intellectuals, the only 
revolutionary intelligentsia in modern 
Western history, have left us a great 
heritage of theory. Their literary and 
artistic productions are relatively we'l 
known abroad (Pushkin, Gogol, Mus- 
sorgsky, ete.), but the Russian piv- 
neers in the field of thought are vir- 
tually unknown, especially in our 
country. This is true in particular of 
V. G. Belinski (1811-1848) and N. G. 
Chernishevski (1828-1889). 

These two great Russian scholars, 
critics and thinkers were, like Fran- 
ecois Fourier in France (1772-1837), 
true disciples of Hegel (1770-1831): 
They headed the galaxy of intellec- 
tuals who paved the way for Marxist 
thought in Russia. 

G. V. Plekhanov, founder of Rus- 
sian Marxism, a profound student of 
philosophy and best trained Marxis¢ 
of his day, dealt systematically with 
Chernishevski, writing a book as well 
as essays about his life and work. 
Plekhanov held Belinski in equally 
great esteem, considering him “the 
most remarkable philosophic organ- 
ism ever to appear in Russian liter- 
ature.” 

Belinski’s chief merit in Plekha- 
nov’s opinion was that he was the 
first “by the genius flight of thought 
to pose before us those problems of 
theory whose correct solution led di- 
rectly to scientific socialism.” Ple- 
khanov intended to present Belinski 
to the Marxist movement in a sys- 
tematic way, but never got around to 
writing his projected book, leaving 
only articles which nevertheless con- 
stitute a sizable volume. 

The finest of these essays, “Belin- 
ski and Rational Reality,” he wrote 
in 1897 at the pinnacle of his brilliant 





Marxist career, years before he de- 
serted the cause to which he owes his 
fame. Even for Plekhanov’s leisurely 
epoch and his leisurely way of writ- 
ing, this was a lengthy article. lt 
had to be published in two install- 
ments in the revolutionary periodical 
Novoye Slovo (New Word. 1897, Nos. 
7 & 8), Plekhanov begins his treat- 
ment of Belinski with the fourth 
chapter of the eight he wrote. 

He thought this lengthy beginning 
necessary, because he decided first te 
expound the real meaning of Hegel, 
more accurately, the meaning of 
Hegel’s general statement of the dia- 
lectic: All that is real is rational; 
all that is rational is real. It was lit- 
tle understood in Russia at the time. 
The study of Belinski that follows 
further develops the basic ideas of 
Hegel’s school of thought. 

This essay on Belinski and Hegel 
thus supplements Plekhanov’s earlier 
article in 1891, “The Meaning of 
Hegel,” written on the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Hegel’s death and pub- 
lished in our magazine, April and 
May 1949. 

V. I. Lenin said “it is impossible 
to become a real communist without 
studying, really studying, everything 
that Plekhanov has written on phil- 
osophy, as this is the best of the 
whole world literature of Marxism.” 

In 1922 Leon Trotsky wrote: “The 
great Plekhanov, the true one, belongs 
wholly and exclusively to us. It is 
our duty to restore to the young 
generations his spiritual figure in all 
its stature.” 

The translation below was made 
from the original Russian text by 
John G. Wright. Chapters I and II 
appear in this issue. The rest of the 
essay will be published in further 
installments. 














many swinish acts of selfishness philo- 
sophically glossed over, that all of 
this drains away the hopes and con- 
fidence of people who remained most 
loyal to the cult of reason.”) 

This disillusion with the powers of 
reason, far from confining itself with- 
in France’s borders, found its expres- 
sion elsewhere as well. In Byron, for 
instance. Byron’s Manfred thus de- 
clares philosophy: 

To be of all our vanities the motliest, 


The merest word that ever fool’d the ear 
From out the schoolman’s jargon. . . 


Byron regards contemporary socio- 
political events as the senseless and 
cruel whims of “Nemesis,” a goddess 
inimical to humans. “Nemesis” is just 
another name for accident. But at the 
same time Byron’s pride is roused 
against the sway of this blind force. 
The pathos of Manfred, as Belinski 
would have phrased it, consists pre- 
cisely of the mutiny of a proud human 
spirit against blind “fate,” of his urge 
to bring under his control the blind 
forces of nature and history. Manfred 
solves this task in part by means of 
magic. Obviously such a solution is 
attainable only in the realm of poetic 
fancy, 

The Third Estate’s reason, or more 
accurately the bourgeoisie’s level of 
understanding — a bourgeoisie that 
was striving to free itself from the 
yoke of the old order — failed to 
pass the harsh historical test that fell 
to its lot. It proved bankrupt. The 
bourgeoisie itself became disillusioned 
in reason. 


But while individuals, even though 
in considerable numbers, could rest 
content with such disillusionment and 
even flaunt it, such a state of mind 
was absolutely ruled out for the class 
as a whole, for the entire ci-devant 
Third Estate, in the historical situa- 
tion at the time. 

By their swiftness, by the large- 
scale and capricious changes they 
wrought, the political.events impelled 
the social activists at the close of the 
Eighteenth and the start of the Nine- 
teenth centuries to doubt the powers 
of reason. These same events, in their 
subsequent movement, were bound to 
give a new impulse to the growth of 
social thought, bound to evoke new 
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attempts by thinking people to dis- 
cever the hidden fountain-heads of 
social phenomena. 

In France, during the period of the 
Restoration, the age-long tug of war 
between the bourgeoisie and the aris- 
tocracy (lay and clerical) was re- 
sumed with new vigor and under new 
socio-political conditions. In this strug- 
gle each side found itself in need of 
at least some ability to foresee even's. 
And although the huge majority of 
the combatants pinned their trust, as 
is the custom, on their “good horse 
sense,’’ and “the school of hard 
knocks,” nevertheless, among the bour- 
geoisie, then still full of youthful vi- 
gor, there appeared, already at the 
beginning of the 1820's, not a few 
gifted individuals who sought by 
means of scientific foresight to triumph 
over the blind forces of accident. 

These attempts evoked debates over 
the need to create social sciences. Like- 
wise these attempts gave rise to many 
remarkable figures in the field of his- 
torical science. But a scientific inves- 
tigation of phenomena is the province 
of nothing else but — reason. In this 
way, the very course of social evolu- 
tion acted to resurrect the faith in 
reason, even if it did pose new tasks 
before reason, tasks unknown, or at 
any rate, little known to the “philo- 
sophers” of the Eighteenth Century. 
That century’s reason was the reason 
of the “Enlighteners.” 

The historical tasks of the Enlight- 
eners consisted in evaluating the given, 
then existing, historically inherited set 
of social relations, institutions, and 
concepts. This evaluation had to be 
made from the standpoint of those 
new ideas to which the new sccial 
needs and social relations had given 
birth. The urgent need at the time 
was to separate as quickly as possible 
the sheep from the goats, “truth” from 
“error.” Therewith it was immaterial 
to learn whence a given “error” came, 
or how it originated and grew in his- 
tory. The important thing was to prove 
it was an “error,” and nothing more. 

Under the heading of error every- 
thing was included that contradicted 
the new ideas, just as everything that 
corresponded to the new ideas was 
acknowledged to be the truth, eternal, 
immutable truth, 


Civilized mankind has already trav- 
ersed more than one epoch of en- 
lightenment. Each epoch: possesses, of 
course, its own specific peculiarities, 
but they all have one family trait in 
common, namely: An intensified 
struggle against old concepts in the 
name of new ideas, which are held to 
be eternal truths, independent of any 
“accidental” historical conditions 
whatsoever. The reason of the En- 
lighteners is nothing else but the level 
of understanding of an innovator who 
shuts his eyes to the historical course 
of mankind’s evolution, and who pro- 
claims his own nature to be human 
nature generally; and his own philo- 
sophy — the one and only true phil- 
osophy for all times and all peoples. 

It was just this abstract wnder- 
standing that suffered shipwreck 
thanks to the “tapage” at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century. This ‘‘ta- 
page” disclosed that in its historical 
movement mankind obeys, without 
comprehending, ‘the irresistible action 
of some sort of hidden forces which 
ruthlessly crush the powers of “reas- 
on” (i.e., the powers of abstract un- 
derstanding) each time “reason” runs 
counter to these hidden forces. 

The study of these hidden forces 
—which first appear in the guise of 
blind forces of “accident” — hence- 
forth became a more or less conscious 
aim of every scholar and thinker who 
was occupied with the so-called moral 
and political sciences. Saint - Simon 
gave this the clearest expression. “The 
science of man, to the present day, 
has never been more than a conjec- 
tural science,” he says. “The aim I 
have set myself in this memoir is to 
affix to this science the seal of the 
science of observation.” (Memoire sur 
la science de I’homme). 
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history. Henceforth everybody is seized 
with history. But to study a phenom- 
enon historically means to study it 
in its evolution. The standpoint of 
evolution becomes gradually dominant 
in philosophy and in the social sci- 
cnces of the Nineteenth Century. 

As is well-known, the evolutionary 
viewpoint produced especially rich 
fruits in German philosophy, that is, 
in the philosophy of a country which 
was a contemporary of the advanced 
European states only in point of the- 
ory (in the person of its thinkers). 
Germany was therefore then able, free 
from ‘the distractions of practical 
struggle, to assimilate in tranquility 
all of the acquisitions of scientific 
thought, and painstakingly to inves- 
tigate the causes and consequences of 
social movements taking place in the 
West. (/n den Westlichen Laendern, 
as Germans often used to sav in those 
days.) 

The events that occurred in France 
toward the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury met with strong sympathy on the 
part of advanced Germans right up 
to the year 1793, That vear scared 
out of their wits the overwhelming 
majority of these people and drove 
them into doubts about the powers 
of reason, just as was the case with 
the enlightened French bourgeoisie. 
But German philosophy, then flower- 
ing luxuriantly, was quick to see the 
ways in which it was possible to gain 
victory over the blind forces of ac- 
cident. 

“In freedom there must be neces- 
sity,” wrote Schelling in his System 
des Transcendetalen Idealismus. Schel- 
ling’s book was published exactly at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (in the year 1800). Schelling’s 
formula means that freedom can man- 
ifest itself only as the product of a 
certain, necessary, i. e., lawful, his- 
torical development; and it therefore 
follows that the study of the course 
of this lawful development must be- 
come the first duty of all true friends 
of freedom. The Nineteenth Century 
is rich in all sorts of discoveries. 
Among the greatest is this view on 
freedom as the product of necessity. 

What Schelling started, Hegel fin- 
ished, doing it in his system wherein 
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German idealist philosophy found its 
most brilliant consummation. For 
Hegel world history was the progress 
of the consciousness of freedom, but 
a progress that must be understood in 
all of its necessity. To those who held 
this point of view “the history of 
mankind no longer appeared as a2 
confused whirl of senseless deeds of 
violence, all equally condemnable be- 
fore the judgment seat of the now 
matured philosophic reason, and best 
forgotten as quickly as possible, but 
as the process of development of hu- 
manity itself. It now became the task 
ef thought to follow the gradual stages 
of this process through all its devious 
ways and to trace out the inner reg- 
ularities running through all its ap- 
parent accidents.” (Engels.) 

To discover the laws governing 
mankind's historical development 
means to assure oneself the possibil- 
ity of consciously intervening in this 
process of development; and from be- 
ing a powerless plaything ef “acci- 
dent,” becoming its master. In_ this 
wav German idealism opened up for 
thinking people exceptionally broad, 
and in the highest degree pleasani, 
horizons. The power of accident was 
bound to be supplanted by the triumph 
of reason; necessity was bound to be- 
conie the firmest foundation of free- 
dom. 

It is not hard to imagine how en- 
thusiastically these pleasant horizons 
were greeted by all those laden down 
by sterile disillusion, and who down 
deep in their tormented hearts pre- 
served an interest in both social life 
and in “the striving toward self-per- 
fection.” Hegel's philosophy revived 
them to new mental activity and in 
the transports of initial infatuation it 
seemed to them that this philosophy 
would swiftly supply answers to every 
single great question of knowledge and 
of life; would provide solutions to all 
contradictions, and inaugurate a new 
era of conscious life for humanity. 

Carried away by this philosophy 
Was everything youthful and _ fresh, 
all who were thinking in the Ger- 
many of that day; and, yes, as is 
generally known, not in Germany 
alone, 

(To be continued.) 























Peasant 


And Bureaucrat 
by Joseph Hansen 


Communism and the Russian Peasant; 
and Moscow in Crisis, by Herbert S. 
Dinerstein and Leon Goure. A Rand 
Corporation Research Project. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill. 254 pp. 1955. $4.50. 


These two studies, printed as a single 
book, are of unequal value. Moscow in 
Crisis deals with a brief period in 1941 
when the German imperialist armies 
came close to taking the capital city 
of the Soviet Union. It is a sketch of 
the incompetence of the bureaucracy, the 
cowardice of the ruling caste and their 
panic-stricken exodus from the threat- 
ened city. 

As background, the two authors in- 
dicate how Stalin’s military policies in 
the early part of the war played directly 
into the hands of the German generals 
and how during the war the bureaucracy 
lied to the Soviet people about the real 
situation. 

The main point of the study — to dis- 
cover, if possible, why the flight of the 
whole top officialdem, and the removal 
of police controls for some three days, 
did not touch off an uprising — offers 
nothing new. In the absence of a pro- 
gram, of a party, of leaders, what else 
could be expected? The authors reach 
this conclusion but do not indicate so 
well a perhaps even more important fac- 
tor — the need felt by the people for 
solidarity, despite the hated bureaucracy, 
in face of the imperialist invaders. 

Even had an organized working-class 
political opposition to the Stalinist re- 
gime been present, it is doubtful that 
it would have taken such an occasion to 
organize an uprising, although it would 
surely have made big political capital 
of the flight of the locusts. How well 
revolutionary criticism of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy would have fitted in with 
the mooe of the Moscow workers is in- 
dicated by facts cited by the authors 
about the wide-spread “verbal hostility” 
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displayed toward the “parasites” and 
sporadic acts of rough justice carried 
out on the spot by workers and soldiers 
who stopped Stalinist officials fleeing in 
automobiles heaped high with food and 
baggage. 

The other study, Communism and the 
Russian Peasant, by Dinerstein, is more 
useful, providing good background ma- 
teria] for an appreciation of the long- 
standing crisis in agriculture, the crisis 


that recently registered itself in the 
downfali of Malenkov. 
From a study of the Soviet press, 


particularly farm publications, inter- 
views with refugees from the USSR and 
reports of students of Soviet affairs, 
the author attempts to draw conclusions 
about the relationship of peasants and 
the Stalinist officials immediately over 
them. These are fitted into the general 
theory Linerstein holds about Bolshe- 
vism and planned economy. How valid 
his theory is, I will consider later. The 
facts he presents, however, have an in- 
terest of their own and are well docu- 
mented. 

According to the official propaganda 
of the Stalinist bureaucracy and its sy- 
cophants, socialism has been “achieved” 
in the Soviet Union. The status of the 
peasant, however, resembles much more 
that of a serf than that of the free, 
all-sided man of the socialist future. By 
law, a peasant must work 233 days a 
year on kolkhoz property (the collective 
farm). The other days he is free to 
work on his own midget garden plot. 
He tends to be bound to the soil like a 
serf in that he cannot leave the kolkhez 
without official permission. Theoretically 
he is supposed to be taken care of by 
the kolkhoz — he cannot be fired with- 
out official permission and he is also 
supposed to have his needs and those of 
his family taken care of by the produc- 
tion of the kolkhoz. In this too a serf- 
like relation is evident. 

But the first call on kolkhoz produc- 
tion is the government, and this is a 
government over which the peasant, like 
the worker, has no control, this having 
been usurped by the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy. The parasitic caste makes sure 
of its share, first by setting the quota 
without consulting either peasants or 
workers; second, by harvesting the crop 
through the Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tions which hold and operate the farm 
machinery used on the kolkhozes. Be- 
sides the government, a good part of 
the crop goes to the local bureaucracy. 
In many cases the government not only 
gets the whole crop, but the kolkhoz is 
forced to buy additional on the markec 
to make up its exorbitant quota. 

In order to get by at all, the peasant 
is thus forced to work intensively on 
his own little plot. And since it is from 
his own bit of ground that he has the 
best chance of deriving a surplus, his 
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interest centers there. Thus a bitter con- 
flict is set up between the bureaucracy 
and the peasant. 

The peasant is inclined to favor his 
own piece of land against the kolkhoz 
in choice of seed, care in use of fertilizer 
and stock, and intensity of cultivation. 
Seed, fertilizer, tools, stock tend to van- 
ish from the kolkhoz. Even the kolkhoz 
boundary lines tend to shrink and the 
small plots to expand at their expense. 

The bureaucracy attempts to counter 
by incessant propaganda about “build- 
ing socialism” in Russia, about not “steal- 
ing from the state,” by punitive legis- 
lation, brutal seizures of garden produce, 
pressure on extent of holdings, and by 
various tax measures. This is seasoned 
with appeals to the self-interest of the 
peasant, occasional relaxation of taxes, 
permission to own a few head of stock, 
more generous returns from labor on 
the kolkhoz, purges of minor officials, 
and so on. But the deep-going conflict 
in interests remains paramount. 

The lower ranks of the bureaucracy 
are caught between the two pressures. 
Their first loyalty is generally toward 
the officialdom and their first task is 
to meet the arbitrary paper plans that 
are decided upon by the bureaucrats in 
Moscow. These are often so far out of 
line with the real possibilities that they 
cannot pcssibly be met. Yet not to meet 
them invites prosecution as a “saboteur” 
and “conspirator.” In addition, many of 
the smaller bureaucrats sympathize with 
the peasants in their charge. Conse- 
quently they cut corners and doctor re- 
ports on fulfillment of plans. This, in 
fact, is a universal feature of planning 
in agriculture, as Dinerstein proves with 
abundant evidence. 

The theoretical explanation offered 
for this state of affairs does the author 
no credit. First of all we are told about 
the alleged peculiarities of the Russian 
character, from this is derived the al- 
leged peculiarity of Bolshevik aims, 
which finally show up in the form of 
the bureaucratic drive. Along with this, 
planning as such is held accountable for 
the many evils suffered by the peasant 
in the Soviet Union. Such an explana- 
tion tells us nothing, however, except 
how superficial the author is when he 
tries to reach general conclusions, for 
the facts he himself has so laboriously 
gathered from hundreds of sources speak 
against his theory on every page. 

The deformation of planning in the 
Soviet Union — particularly the lack of 
either check or control by the peasanis 
and workers — cannot be ascribed to 
the Russian national character. Is the 
deformation of planning in Yugoslavia 
due to the Yugoslav national character? 
Or in China to the Chinese national 
character? As for the Bolsheviks, they 
were liquidated long ago. Their party 
was smashed by the Stalinist bureau- 





eracy which was a product of Russia’s 
backwardness and prolonged isolation. 

The root cause of the ills that beset 
the workers and peasants in the Soviet 
Union lies ultimately in the pressure 
exerted by world imperialism on the 
degenerated workers state. The imme- 
diate cause lies in the growth of the 
Stalinist caste, a parasitic formation 
comparable to a gangster-type, capital- 
ist-minded, trade-union bureaucracy. 

It would be difficult enough for an 
isolated workers state of a normal tyre 
to expand its heavy industry while at 
the same time assuring maximum pro- 
duction of consumers goods. The Bol- 
sheviks under Lenin and Trotsky under- 
stood this very well and consequently 
placed main emphasis on securing help 
from the rest of the world by revolu- 
tionary means. Their defeat at the hands 
of the bureaucracy placed a new terri- 
ble burden on the backs of the Soviet 
people — the caste whose main drive 
is privileges at the expense of the coun- 
try. It is the greed of this caste that 
has caused the deformations in planning 
described by Dinerstein. 

To secure and maintain its privileged 
position, the caste had to smash work- 
ers democracy in the USSR, institute 
police controls and police terror. These 
in turn required an enormous expansion 
of the bureaucracy to carry cut these 
functions. They also meant a decline 
in living standards of the masses, cur- 
tailment of the rate of growth of the 
productive forces, constant goading of 
the workers and peasants, smoldering 
unrest continually threatening to take 
revolutionary political forms, and con- 
sequently further police controls and in- 
tensified terror. Development of this 
vicious cycle, the main feature of Sta- 
linist rule, has led to a whole series of 
deepening contradictions between indus- 
try and agriculture, between heavy and 
light industry, city and country, etz., 
that cannot be gone into here. 

As a study of the relationship be- 
tween the peasant and the bureaucrat 
who rules his daily life, Dinerstein’s 
research merits reading. Unfortunately 
the author spoiled the scientific value 
of his contribution by substituting the 
most superficial psychology for an ex- 
planation of class reiations in the Soviet 
Union and by making out the revolu- 
tionary socialist politics of the Bolshe- 
viks in the time of Lenin and Trotsky 
to be the same as the counter-revolu- 
tionary politics of the Stalinist caste. 
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A Case 
Of Schizophrenia 


by Paul Abbott 


In the foreword to this book, C. West 
Churchman, editor of the Journal of the 
Philosophy of Science, announces that it 
is the first of a series “by a group of 
-cientists dedicated to the founding of 
an Institute of Experimental Method, 
whose major goal would be the devel- 
opment of methodolcgy as a science in 
itself.” 

On the jacket of the book, the pub- 
lishers list some of their other publica- 
tions, including works by Albert Einstein, 
John Dewey, Jacques Maritain, George 
Santayana, Alfred North Whitehead, ete. 
The author holds the impressive titles 
of Chairman of the Department of So- 
ciology at Bethany College and Lecturer 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technolozy. 

All this would indicate a promising 
development that an influential group 
of intellectuals has turned to 
consideration of one of the major prob- 
lems facing science today, its method- 
clogy. The author’s introduction sounds 
even more promising: 

“The emergence of a new economic 
order or society is usually accompanied 
by what the philosopher, Kant, chose to 
call ‘Copernican’ shifts in attitude toward 
the world Kant brought an end to 
naive empiricism and rationalism with 
his revolutionary Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. His successor, Hegel, confronted 
with the problem of interpreting pro- 
gress in history as it related to an or- 
ganism of ideas, developed a new logie 
which put the syllogism of the ancient 
world to work at new and dynamic tasks. 
In Germany and Austria the influence 
of these modern philosophies resulted in 
the development of two of the most in- 
fluential modern thought: 
‘Marxian Economics’ and ‘Freudian Psy- 
cho- Analysis.’ ” 

Schanck affirms his agreement with 
Hegel’s logic and with the materialist 
outlook of Marx and Freud. In his opin- 
ion the latter two “anticipated modern 
scientific thought in physical science by 
nearly a hundred years.” 

Schanck scores those who from a lit- 
erary or philosophical background write 
book after book telling us what “Freud 
or Marx really meant” but who only 
demonstrate their complete failure to 
understand the meaning of modern sci- 
entific method. Moreover he holds that 
those, like Max Eastman, who attack 
Marx or Freud as being “mechanical” 
er unscientific don’t know what they are 
talking about. 

In his first chapter, Schanck starts 


serious 


systems of 


out with the “law of combined develop 


ment” through which the scientists in 
other fieids should be able to take over 


the advanced method developed by Marx. 
However, they haven’t. Instead, slowiy 
and painfully, groping their way, they 
have proceeded empirically. In so doing, 
however, their very subject matter has 
forced them to become dialectical to on: 
degree or another. Schanck proposes to 
show how this has occurred 
progress has been made. 

He starts with Newton when the shift 
from Aristotelian speculation to modern 
experimentation occurred. Then he con- 
siders the mechanistic method and iis 
limitations which led in physics to a 
logic of contradiction, of the interrela- 
tion of such categories as quality and 
quantity, and of the development of 


and what 
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statistical laws. Then chemistry with its 
basic concept of dynamic equilibrium, 
“the mutual penetration of cpposites.” 
Next biology with its emphasis on the 


relationship between the internal and 
external enviroument of the organism, 
and firally the contributions of Freud 


and Marx, particularly their conscious 
use of dialectic logic and their emphasi 
on the 


Sis 
continuous, 1evolutionary devel- 
cpment of the individual and of societies 





Despite its extreme sketchiness, this 
scunds so good that it may appear ai 
first sight simply carping to call at- 
tention to a major error in his presen- 


‘ation of 
Marx saw 


Marx. According to Schanck, 
free enterprise and monopoly 
as “the two basie trends” in capitalist 
society out of whose conflict a_ third 
force tends to rise. 

As students of Marx 
the basic 


are well aware, 


contradiction is in the 


con- 
version of labor power into a commod- 
ity — of the worker into a thing and 


the conversion of the 
a process of creating surplus value, 
where the worker as a thing becomes 
the means to an inhuman end, the ac- 
cumulation of capital for its own sake. 
From this stems the class struggle be- 
tween those possessing nothing but the 
commodity, labor power, and those pos- 
sessing the means of production. 
Having evaded the class struggle and 
the problem of the political forms it 
takes, Schanck turns to ethics in his 
next to the last chapter. Here he fol- 
lows Edgar A. Singer, founder of a wing 
of the school of pragmatism that in- 
cludes such figures as William James 
and John Dewey. Singer’s ethical norm, 
according to Schanck, is to work for 
the cooperation of mankind in the strug- 
gic against nature, a mankind, however, 


labor process into 





abstracted 
time. 


from all societies and all 


Marxists, in contrast, take mankind 
as it has developed concretely in class 
formations. Their ethical norm is to fa 
Vor or join in the struggle of that class 
whose rule makes possible the greatest 
possible development of the productive 


forces at a given time, the 


being achievement 


objective 
of a material base of 
such enormous productivity as to reliev« 
mankind of the need for drudgery, thus 
permitting every individual to develop 
his full capacities as a human being. 
Today that means fighting for a plan- 


ned economy. The principal difference 
between capitalist and socialist ethics 
lies in the fact that in the socialist so- 
ciety of the future the worker in con- 


trol of the means of production becomes 
an end in himself. With 
is transcended. 


that, class so- 
clie.y 
In the final chapter, Schanck suffers 
a “Copernican” shift in attity¢d- ‘andin 
in the most vulgar pragmatism. The 
students of Singer, he reports, have or- 
ganized an Institute of Experimental 
Method that making “a ceience 
of scientific method.” Already they have 
scored conspicuous 
University 


aims at 


successes. At the 
of Pennsylvania in May 1246 
they made a study of “inter- 
est.” The results of this woa cver Wroe 
Alderson, “a marketing 
Edward Deming, ‘‘a expert.” 
At Oberlin, the planner of the 
Cleveland Planning Commission was at- 
tracted by what the Institute might ac- 
complish in his field, particularly archi- 
te-ture. (Determining the “purpose” of a 

n project, “efficiency” in achieving 

etc.) At Ohio State University, Mr. 
W. A. Shrewhart of Bell Telephone be- 
came interested. And then the Institute, 
getting into “welfare work,” came to 
the aid of a New York City Settlemen 
House in “discovering what contempor- 
ary humans wanted of them in their own 
neighberhood.” Other universities 
arly welcomed the work of the 
In fact in questions of 
in many indu-tyial 
problems, the 
pressive 


consumer 


expert,” 
sampling 
senior 


and 


simil- 
Institute. 
“methodology” 
and governmental 
Institute has been so im- 
that it can be favorably com- 
pared to the wartime military operations 
research teams to which it is similar 
“in form.” Its future among industrial- 
ists and government bureaucrats thus 
seems assured. 

“And so this survey of science comes 
to a close,” Schanck says and concludes 
with a quotation from Singer: “More 
humane than soup-kitchens, more prac- 
tical than cannon, must be every advance 
toward a sound theory of evidence.” 

Comes to a close just two chapters 
late, we might add, otherwise we might 
have been left puzzled over the book, 
lacking the “evidence” to prove that 


what we are dealing with here is a clear 
case of schizophrenia. 
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